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Ir is clearly recognized in every psycho- 
logical laboratory that the most difficult 
problem which confronts an investigator is 
the problem of ascertaining what is going 
on in the conscious experience of a person 
other than himself. Each individual lives 
in a world of ideas and emotions peculiarly 
hisown. The most elaborate and ingenious 
experimental methods are often required to 
arrive at even an approximately accurate 
description of an individual’s mental proc- 
esses. 

Consider, for example, the difficulty of 
discovering what the world looks like to a 
person who is color blind and confuses red 
and green. To the individual who has nor- 
mal color vision it seems almost incredible 
that any one should be unable to distin- 
guish these two sharply contrasting colors. 
To the color-blind person, on the other 
hand, it seems equally incredible that sensa- 
tions which to him are alike should be de- 
scribed by most people as strikingly dif- 
ferent. 

The psychologist goes through a long 
series of experiments in color-mixing and 
finally comes indirectly to the conclusion 
that red and green are to the color-blind 
person something like that which the nor- 
mal individual calls straw color. Even this 


1 Convocation address, University of Chicago, 
March 15, 1932. 


conclusion is uncertain, however. The un- 
certainty of the conclusion emphasizes the 
fact that each conscious world is absolutely 
hedged in by its own boundaries. 

It would be a very illuminating experi- 
ence for every person preparing to teach if 
he could investigate a few cases of color 
blindness. Such investigations would help 
to prepare him to grasp the fact that there 
are numerous examples in every classroom 
of differences in mental life which are far 
more fundamental than the difference be- 
tween color-blind individuals and normal 
individuals. 

It should perhaps be noted in this con- 
nection that teachers are often quite as un- 
aware of obvious distinctions as are stu- 
dents. If I may venture to draw on my 
personal experience as a student, I may say 
that I once knew a teacher who seemed 
quite oblivious of all human interests ex- 
cept those which are classified under the 
general heading ‘‘mathematics.’’ My class- 
mates and I did what we could to draw his 
attention to other spheres of thought but 
without success. He and the members of 
his class lived mentally as far apart as did 
the characters in one of Kipling’s stories. 
You will perhaps recall that Kipling tells 
of a young American who found himself 
in trouble in England because he had com- 
mitted a serious offense against British 
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conservatism. The American tried to ex- 
tricate himself by methods which the En- 
glish regarded as altogether incomprehen- 
sible. Kipling entitles his story ‘‘An Error 
in the Fourth Dimension.’’ The world of 
British conventions and the world of youth- 
ful American ideas are as utterly foreign to 
each other as the three-dimensional world is 
distinct from that strange world which is 
imagined as lying outside the boundaries of 
our commonplace three dimensions. If we 
could reach beyond the space which we 
know and could add even one dimension to 
our limited world, what wonders of necro- 
ancy we could perform! 

We must come back, however, to our 
theme. Mental lives are closed circles, and 
the happenings within each individual 
circle are unique. The art of teaching con- 
sists in finding out, if possible, approxi- 
mately what is going on in an immature 
mind and so influencing that mind by 
various devices that its performances will 
lead to intelligent forms of behavior. 

Let us consider an extreme case in which 
an individual’s mental processes were such 
as to make impossible the application of or- 
dinary means of education. Some years 
ago the psychologists of Indiana Univer- 
sity found a boy who was an arithmetical 
prodigy. He lived in a mental world in 
which all kinds of arithmetical operations 
seemed to go on in a most unusual fashion. 
If this boy was asked to multiply large 
numbers which most people can multiply 
only with the use of paper and pencil, he 
gave an instant answer. In like manner, he 
could give without hesitation the square or 
cube of any ordinary number. So differ- 
ent was his mental world from the mental 
worlds of most individuals that his per- 
formances seemed marvelous. They were 
partly explained by the fact that the boy 
earried around in his interior a multiplica- 
tion table which did not stop at 12 but ran 
up to 150 or more. He also knew by heart 
the table of logarithms. It is perhaps need- 
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less to remark that such luxuries are dis- 
pensed with by most human beings. Ordi- 
nary individuals are limited in their men- 
tal calculations to comparatively primitive 
operations. One can hardly refrain from 
speculating on the emotional satisfactions 
which must attach to the possession of such 
a piece of mental furniture as a complete 
logarithm table. 

The university which discovered this boy 
tried to teach him higher mathematies but 
without success. He was absorbed in his 
own ways of thinking and was too well 
satisfied with himself to be inspired with 
any interest in anything but his multipli- 
cation table and his logarithms. Despair- 
ing in their efforts to make him a mathe- 
matician, his discoverers secured for him a 
position in an actuarial office, where it was 
thought he might serve as an animated cal- 
culating machine, but he did not succeed 
because even in an actuary’s office one must 
have some human interests. 

All the statements which have been made 
up to this point are introductory to our 
main discussion. We are to inquire what 
contributions science can make to the art 
which schools and colleges cultivate—the 
art of teaching. 

We may begin by considering .in some 
detail a very simple case drawn from actual 
experience. <A teacher of history whose 
mental world was full of ideas about me- 
dieval Europe found himself, in the course 
of his efforts to discharge his duties, in con- 
tact with a student whose mind seemed al- 
together unable to take on the pattern re- 
quired for a comprehension of history. 
Teacher and student met day after day, 
and words passed between them, but these 
words did not seem to draw them closer to 
each other. Quite the contrary. In due 
time the teacher was called upon by institu- 
tional routine to report as accurately as 
possible a description of the student’s 
mind. It is, on the whole, fortunate that 
institutions have hit on the device of em- 
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ploying single letters as the vehicles of ex- 
pression of instructors’ judgments about 
students. The teacher in question reached 
down the alphabet as far as the rules per- 
mitted and reported the student as utterly 
and hopelessly incompetent in medieval 
history. 

The student, too, was aware of the dif- 
ference between himself and his teacher, 
but he could never decide just what pre- 
vented him from turning his mental world 
in the direction in which his teacher’s mind 
seemed to move freely. 

At this juneture the student fell into the 
hands of an interested investigator, who 
soon discovered what was wrong. The stu- 
dent was a poor reader. To be sure, he had 
been using reading throughout his school 
career, but it was a dull tool. It worked 
fairly well so long as no exacting demands 
were made on the tool or its user, but, as 
soon as the teacher of history began to 
make large demands, the dullness of the 
tool showed itself in evil consequences. 
Perhaps some one will be disposed to re- 
mark that the student ought to have known 
what the difficulty was. Let us not forget 
the fact which was emphasized in our dis- 
eussion of color blindness. The student 
did not know anything about fluent, intel- 
ligent reading because he had never had 
any experience with such reading. Read- 
ing means to a student that process with 
which he is personally acquainted. The 
poor reader is incompetent because he has 
never been competent. In the case in ques- 
tion the student and the teacher recognized 
only the final faect—that the required 
knowledge of history was lacking. They 
both made the mistake of diagnosing the 
diffieulty as inability to learn history. The 
more the teacher and the student tried to 
correct the difficulty by adding history to 
history, the more the case was aggravated. 

There is probably no respect in which col- 
lege students differ from one another and 
from their teachers so fundamentally as in 
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their ability to read. A recent investiga- 
tion of the reading ability of 255 college 
students showed that only 86 of these stu- 
dents were thoroughly competent readers. 
Sixty-one were so deficient in reading that 
they were seriously handicapped in their 
college work. 

Deficiency in reading among college stu- 
dents can not be attributed entirely or even 
chiefly to failure of the lower schools to do 
their duty. 
higher levels as well as lower levels. 


Reading is an art which has 
The 
common assumption that reading is a single 
kind of mental behavior which can be ac- 
quired in the elementary school has been 
completely refuted by scientific studies. 
There are a great many different kinds of 
reading, and, unless the student is trained 
in the mastery of some of the higher levels 
of reading, he will find it difficult to ad- 
just himself to the demands made upon 
him during his college career. 

Perhaps it will be well to make the fore- 
going statement more impressive by paus- 
ing long enough to give one illustration 
of what is meant when it is said that sci- 
entific studies have shown that there are a 
number of different kinds of reading. 
When a thoroughly competent reader be- 
comes interested in a prose narrative, he 
looks at the successive phrases on the 
printed page with rapid, fluent move- 
ments of his eyes. Records of such read- 
ing have been secured for purposes of 
scientific study by photographing the read- 
er’s eyes. The movements of a reader’s 
eyes are reliable indexes of the processes 
which go on in the reader’s brain and ex- 
perience. 

While a student is reading in the fluent 
fashion deseribed, let the teacher come into 
the situation by saying to him that, after 
he has read the next paragraph, he will be 
asked questions about what he has read. 
Instantly there is a complete change in the 
reading process. Instead of fluent sweep- 
ing movements, indicating rapid compre- 
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hension and attention to the flow of the 
narrative, there is a slow, halting atten- 
tion to details, indicative of an effort to 
prepare for any questions that may be 
raised. A form of reading which may be 
called ‘‘analytical study’’ is substituted for 
the free, fluent reading which the student 
exhibited before he was threatened with 
questions. 

When we remember that most of the 
reading of students required by schools 
and colleges is of the slow, analytical type, 
it is easy to understand why students 
sometimes have difficulty with such sub- 
jects as history. Students who are in 
possession of both the method of analytical 
study and the method of fluent reading 
sometimes fail to use the right method in a 
given case. They read rapidly when the 
instructor expects analysis, or, when the 
instructor expects rapid, fluent reading of 
long assignments, they conscientiously 
apply the slow, laborious type of reading 
and become confused and unable to meet 
the instructor’s requirements. 

If there is one conclusion which ean cer- 
tainly be drawn from the scientifie study 
of the methods of reading employed by 
students, it is that instruction in reading 
must not stop with the completion of ele- 
mentary education. The higher schools 
must contribute to the perfection of the 
training which is begun in the lower grades. 
If instructors in the higher schools are not 
willing to train their students in reading, 
it may be necessary to recognize the prin- 
ciple of division of labor and allow special- 
ists in subject-matter departments to con- 
eentrate on their own lines of thinking 
while special personnel officers are ap- 
pointed to train students. 

An interesting example of the success of 
intelligent personnel work is reported from 


the University of Buffalo. Professor 
Edward S. Jones, of that institution, 


found that he could reduce the number of 
failures in the freshman class by training 
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the students in certain very simple arts. 
He taught them how to take notes on lee- 
tures, how and when to use the library and 
how to read rapidly. He reports that the 
mortality in the freshman year was reduced 
from 40 per cent. of those who entered to 
15 per cent., a saving of about one fourth 
of the entrants. 

In our own institution the experiment 
was tried, with salutary results, of assem- 
bling a number of members of a history 
class for an hour a day to receive special 
instruction in reading. The group was 
made up of students who had been found 
by tests to be deficient in reading. 

Deficiency in reading is not the only ob- 
secure cause of failure in college. Scien- 
tific studies have revealed the fact that 
there are many wrong methods of attack- 
ing intellectual problems. There are fatal 
omissions in a student’s comprehension of 
the first elements of a subject which make 
impossible normal progress. There are 
emotional distractions which interfere with 
trains of thought. So obscure are many of 
these causes of failure that they are over- 
looked and teachers attribute the difficul- 
ties of students to general stupidity or in- 
competency in particular subjects. Good 
teaching calls for penetrating knowledge of 
human nature quite as much as for ade- 
quate knowledge of the subjects taught. 

It is undoubtedly true that long before 
scientific studies gave clear and explicit 
statements of such facts as have been re- 
viewed good teachers who were interested 
in their students were proficient in correct- 
ing immaturity in methods of study. Good 
teachers can be described, I think, as per- 
sons who have cultivated the power of in- 
terpreting sympathetically the mental ef- 
forts of those whom they instruct. Good 
teachers have explored the road to knowl- 
edge and know where the road is rough and 
where the by-paths are that lead the inex- 
perienced traveler astray. Good teachers 
have an insight into students’ minds. 
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Wisdom did not begin with science. It is, 
however, equally true that the wise do not 
do themselves the disservice of closing their 
minds to the discoveries of science. 

There is some indication that the teach- 
ing profession is slowly coming to a recog- 
nition of the necessity of scientific studies 
of teaching which will supplement the un- 
systematie efforts of those who have ar- 
rived by their own individual endeavors at 
superior methods of dealing with students. 
The American Association of University 
Professors has organized a strong commit- 
tee and has employed a competent staff for 
the explicit purpose of making a nation- 
wide study of college teaching. This move 
on the part of the American Association of 
University Professors was undoubtedly 
stimulated in some measure by the criti- 
cisms which have recently been expressed 
in many quarters regarding the quality of 
instruction supplied by institutions of 
higher education. Possibly there is also a 
growing recognition of the urgent demand 
that human energy be conserved more com- 
pletely than seemed necessary in the lei- 
surely days of the past, when life was less 
exacting than it is to-day. 

The study inaugurated by the American 
Association of University Professors might 
be passed over as a mere incident if it 
were not for the fact that impressive in- 
dications are appearing on every hand of 
restlessness and uncertainty with regard 
to the nature and organization of educa- 
tion. 

If one studies the older civilizations, one 
finds that educational practices are under- 
going rapid and radical changes. The 
countries of Western Europe are opening 
the opportunities of secondary and higher 
education to ever-increasing numbers. 
Russia and Italy have made their educa- 
tional systems parts of their programs of 
social reconstruction. In those countries 
the governments are deliberately indoc- 
trinating the young people and are experi- 
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menting on as large a seale with the nur- 
ture of young human beings as with the 
development of industrial and agricultural 
systems. 

One does not need to go abroad for evi- 
dences of stirrings in the field of eduea- 
tion. There never were in the United 
States so many educational doctrines ad- 
voecated by enthusiastic supporters and de- 
nounced by hostile enemies as there are to- 
day. The country is full of people who an- 
nounce themselves as ‘‘progressives’’ in 
education, and there are some who really 
are progressive. The traditional subjects 
of the curriculum are engaged in a bitter 
rear-guard defense, and aggressive new 
subjects are advancing at a pace which is 
astonishingly rapid, if not dangerously 
headlong. 

While edueators are attempting to re- 
construct the programs of schools and col- 
leges, anxious taxpayers are beginning to 
raise the question whether the whole sys- 
tem of instruction in this country is sound 
and supportable. There are voices heard 
in influential quarters calling for a halt, 
or even a drastic retrenchment, in Ameri- 
ean education. 

At the same time that these discussions 
are going on and retrenchment is being 
urged, the attendance on schools is increas- 
ing, and the scope of school and college in- 
struction is enlarging. Most people do not 
realize the rate at which expansion of the 
educational system has taken place. The 
fifteenth census of the United States shows 
that there were 5,500,000 more young peo- 
ple in the schools and colleges of this coun- 
try in 1930 than there were in 1920. The 
population of secondary schools has 
doubled every decade since 1880 and now 
includes more than half the young people 
of secondary-school age. The population 
of institutions of higher education has in- 
creased more than fourfold in thirty years 
—from about 285,000 at the beginning of 
this century to more than 1,200,000 at the 
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present time. The increase in school and 
college population has been paralleled by 
an increase in the offerings of educational 
institutions. One summary statement must 
serve to show something of the extent to 
the 


which number of courses offered has 


increased. A recent canvass of the courses 
announced by ten representative indepen- 
dent colleges and the liberal-arts colleges 
of ten representative universities showed 
that in 1900 the 
courses offered by these twenty institutions 
was 4,231. In 1930 the number of courses 
offered had increased to 12,104. 

These figures may excite our pride as 
not overlook the 


number of 


aggregate 


educators, but we must 
fact that they represent a social respon- 
sibility which is not always fully recog- 
There was a time—and that within 


the memory of some of us in this gather- 


nized. 


ing—when American education was very 
limited in its scope and highly selective 
with respect to the individuals whom it 
served at the upper levels. If there was 
waste in school and college administration 
and if there was inefficiency in teaching in 
those early days, the loss to the nation was 
To-day the situation is 
The changes which 


almost negligible. 
altogether different. 
have occurred within a single generation 
make it necessary to deal with education 
in a new way. Reliance on the accidental 
insights of individual teachers is no longer 
safe because the movement in education is 
rapid and the huge populations with which 
education is coneerned contribute to a 
momentum which must be wisely guided 
or the wreckage will be overwhelming. 

I might attempt to describe in detail 
some of the problems which arise in the ef- 
fort to adapt methods of teaching to new 
conditions, but I assume that extended dis- 
cussion of these problems is not necessary 
in a center, such as this, which is alive with 
experimentation and supplied with special 
agencies for the reconstruction of the cur- 
riculum and of the examination system. 
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I deem it more appropriate to support 
my plea for the scientific study of teaching 
by a brief consideration of the fundamental 
reasons for the great expansion of the edu- 
cational system which has been illustrated 
in the statistics cited. 

Educational developments are not de- 
tached happenings. They are phases of a 
change in the order of human life. The 
reasons for the expansion of education 
must be sought in the general evolution of 
modern society. There was an industrial 
revolution. There is a social revolution. 
There was a national mind absorbed in pio- 
neering and in mastering the material 
world. There is a new national mind en- 
grossed in insistent questioning about hu- 
man life and social relations. Let us see 
whether we can express the change that is 
taking place in a formula which will give 
education its proper setting. 

Human beings once developed in intel- 
ligence and skill largely through contact 
with things. Anthropology has traced the 
long road which was traveled by primitive 
man as he learned to fashion tools out of 
wood and stone and metal. Economics 
teaches how exchange began in simple bar- 
ter. It was only after long centuries of 
barter that coins and credit came into exis- 
tence. We see in all these facts how man 
has gradually made himself efficient by de- 
vising instruments which help him to cope 
with nature by dealing with it indirectly 
rather than with his own hands. The tools 
and systems of exchange which man has in- 
vented have a twofold effect on life. They 
make the conquest of the physical environ- 
ment easy, but they also change in funda- 
mental ways the mental lives of individ- 
uals. They impose on every one who uses 
tools or participates in exchange the nec- 
essity of a double training. He who uses a 
tool must learn how to employ the tool as 
well as how to seek the ultimate end toward 
which hand and tool cooperate. 

The past few decades have witnessed an 
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accelerated multiplication of indirect in- 
struments for satisfying the needs of hu- 
man life. The individuals who make up 
modern society have gradually been pushed 
farther and farther from direct 
manual contact with most of the things 
with which they deal. It is no adequate 
description of the situation to say that men 


away 


ive invented machinery and created a 
system of exchange. The far more funda- 
mental fact is that men have changed their 
relations to their environment and, as a 
consequence, have changed their modes of 
thought. Men in this age see the world of 
ings down a long vista of machines. They 
are absorbed in the kind of thinking which 
is concerned with social institutions—with 

vices of communication, with wages, with 
credit, with government and with interna- 


tional relations. 

It is easy to apply the lessons which we 
learn from anthropology and economics to 
education. The necessity of an elaborate 
system of education arises directly from the 
fact that man has devised a complex sys- 
tem of instruments to aid him in mastering 
the world. It requires very little educa- 
tion to barter. It requires no extended 
curriculum to learn how to wield a club. 
The necessity of an education arises from 
the invention of double-entry bookkeeping 
and from the construction of machine guns. 

As edueation becomes complex, teaching 
becomes increasingly technical in echarac- 
ter. Teaching in a highly evolved educa- 
tional system can not be directed by 
amateurs and easual experimenters. It 
must seek its guiding principles through 
systematie scientific studies. 

I come back to my earlier illustration. 
Young people must be made proficient in 
reading. It is only during the past century 
that any one has had the temerity to pro- 
pose that the arts of reading be made 
possessions of the common man. We know 
the history of the alphabet—so recently 
has the human mind devised this instru- 
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ment of recording experience. We know 
the history of the Occidental adoption of 
the number system which we use and which 
we call the ‘‘Arabiec’’ system in acknowl- 
edgment of our obligation to the Orient for 
its invention. Reading and the mastery of 
Arabic numerals have opened up infinite 
possibilities of individual mental develop- 
ment, but, by so doing, they and the other 
civilized arts have made a long and ardu- 
ous apprenticeship necessary for every one 
who would take advantage of the intel- 
lectual tools which the race has invented. 
Furthermore, the that the 
learner will fall into inefficient methods of 
dealing with the elaborate inventions which 


he has inherited have increased so greatly 


possibilit ies 


that it becomes necessary for us to study 
the way in which apprenticeship in the use 
of the civilized arts may be conducted with- 
out waste and without harm to the appren- 
tice. 

The science of education, like every other 
science, is a systematic formulation of the 
best knowledge that we possess about the 
conditions which surround human life. If 
we ask children to master the alphabet and 
the Arabie number system, is it not de- 
sirable that we find out by systematic 
studies all we can about what goes on in 
an individual’s mind when he attempts to 
use these instruments? When we require a 
so-called ‘‘reading knowledge’’ of two for- 
eign languages as a condition antecedent to 
admission to candidacy for our highest de- 
gree, does it not seem appropriate that we 
should encourage the Modern Foreign 
Language Study to continue its investiga- 
tions? When the Association of American 
Colleges memorializes the graduate schools, 
as it did in 1929, in a document which says 
that the present method of training college 
teachers is not satisfactory, does it not 
seem rational to advocate the turning of 
attention to a careful study of the situa- 


tion? If elaborate experiments are re- 
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quired to determine that some people see a 
straw color when most of us see reds and 
greens, is it not the part of wisdom to set 
up somewhere a laboratory for the discov- 
ery of the reasons why some students suc- 
Does it not seem rea- 


ceed and others fail ? 
sonable that an institution like our own, 


THINGS may happen within ten years, as, 
for instance, the decrease of people in the 
United States who can not read and write. 
Census authorities report that whereas 6 
per cent. of the population ten years of 
age or older were illiterate in 1920, the 
percentage in 1930 was 4.3. That is to say, 
of every hundred persons ten years old and 
older a little over four were unable to read 
and write. At least this is the report of 
the census-takers. 

Compared with other decades, this de- 
crease in reported illiteracy is fairly con- 
sistent. For instance, from 1910 to 1920 
illiteracy declined from 7.7 to 6.0 per cent. ; 
in 1900 it was 10.7; in 1890 it was 13.3; in 
1880 it was 17.0; in 1870 it was 20.0. Thus, 
in a period of sixty years the number of 
people unable to read and write per each 
hundred of the population has dropped 
from twenty to four. As things go, this is 
a marked increase, apparently, in the liter- 
acy of the American people. 

This increase of literacy in the United 
States, insofar as census enumerators can 
secure accurate information, coincides re- 
markably well with the results of investiga- 
tions of the federal Office of Edueation 
which has been carrying on studies of sec- 
ondary education. One of its investigators 
is reported to have stated recently that the 
level of educational attainment in the 
United States has reached seventh-grade 
experience; fifty years ago we are said to 
have been a nation of third-graders. 
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which cultivates and disseminates the most 
highly matured knowledge on every sub- 
ject about which men think, should turn 
some part of its energies to an examination 
of its own operations for the purpose of 
developing a body of scientific principles 
which will guide teaching? 









The number of persons ten years old and 
over who could not read and write, reported 
by the 1930 census enumerators, was 
4,283,753. As mere figures go, that does 
not seem a considerable number in compari- 
son with a total population of 122,775,046. 
But it is too many. When one considers 
the fact, moreover, that they are older chil- 
dren and men and women, the bare figures 
take on more life and vitality. A little 
more than half of those who can not read 
and write are boys and men; slightly less 
than half are girls and women. They are 
found among the population, scattered on 
the farms, through the villages and towns, 
and in the cities and industrial districts of 
the nation. The matter of illiteracy is ex- 
ceedingly human because illiterates are 
people. 

Some of the salient facts about illiteracy 
in the United States in 1930 are noted in 
the following table: 


Total illiterates, ten years old and over 4,283,753 


Male illiterates .. ene ; 2,198,293 
Female ‘‘ — uaa 2085,460 
Negro ‘‘ nicipuriona Lg aayeees 
White ‘ wu. 2,407,218 
Other than white and Negro illiterates... 362,643 
Native-born white illiterates . 1,103,134 
Foreign-born white : cinten mapas 1,304,084 


Now where are these people who can not 
read and write? According to geographical 
divisions of the country they were recorded 
as follows: 
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States 


New England 245,270 


Middle Atlantic 757,228 
East North Central 442,064 
West North Central 156,068 


South Atlantic . 1,012,523 


East South Central 727,861 
West South Central 675,791 
Mountain 120,866 
Pacific 146,082 


Illiteracy of the white population in 1930 
in urban territory was 2.5; in rural-farm 
territory 3.4; and in rural non-farm terri- 
tory, 2.9 per cent. 

Illiteracy among Negroes in the urban 
population was 9.2 per cent.; in the rural 
population 23.2 per cent. ; in the rural non- 
farm population 20.5 per cent. 

The high degree of literacy to be found 
in the North Central states is suggested by 
the fact that Iowa registered an illiteracy 
of but 0.8 per cent. That figure is striking 
when one considers the fact that the aver- 
age for the country in 1930 was 4.3 per 
‘ent. Iowa dominantly has a white, native- 
born population and is one of the con- 
spicuously homogeneous states. 

But there are also other states where 
illiteracy is low. For instance, Washington 
and Oregon reported an illiteracy of 1.0 per 
cent. each; Idaho, 1.1; Utah, Kansas, South 
Dakota and Nebraska, 1.2 each; Minnesota, 
13; North Dakota, 1.5; Wyoming, 1.6; 
Montana and Indiana, 1.7 each; Wisconsin, 
1.9. The District of Columbia, which draws 
from all sections of the country, reported 
an illiteracy of 1.6 per cent. 

At the other end of the scale is registered 
South Carolina, with a reported illiteracy 
of 14.9; Louisiana, 13.5; New Mexico, 13.3; 
Mississippi, 13.1; Alabama, 12.6; Arizona, 
10.1; North Carolina, 10.1 per cent. 

These and other figures bear out the 
usual assertion that illiteracy in the United 
States is largely a sectional matter. 

In the North and West the percentage of 
illiteracy for the total population ten years 
old and over was 2.7; in the South, 8.2. 
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Of the native white population six tenths of 
1 per cent. were illiterate both in the North 
in the South; of 


9 7 


and in the West, and 3.7 
the foreign-born whites 10.5 per cent. in the 
North, 9.8 per cent. in the South and 5.1 
per cent. in the West. In the North 4.7 
per cent. of the Negroes were illiterate; in 
the South, 19.7 per cent.; in the West, 3.3 
per cent. 

Among white persons of native birth the 
percentage of illiteracy for the country as 
a whole was 1.5, though it is higher in 
particular sections. Among foreign-born 
whites it was 9.9; among Negroes illiteracy 
was 16.3. Among those of other races it 
was much higher, 25.0 per cent. This is 
accounted for by the fact that Mexicans, 
among whom illiteracy runs high, were in- 
cluded, in this last census, among *‘other 
races’’ instead of being enumerated, as they 
were in the 1920 census, in the white classi- 
fication. This cut down the percentage of 
illiteracy among the foreign-born. 

From these facts one may summarize cer- 
tain conclusions which, incidentally, have 
not changed during the past ten years. 


Illiteracy is least among the native white people 
of the country. 

It runs high among the Negroes of the South. 

It runs high among the foreign-born whites, 
East, South and West. 


Checking these well-known conclusions 
with facts relating to American and to edu- 
cational policy one may venture to say that: 


Illiteracy among the foreign-born is revealed 
mostly among those from least educationally ad- 


vanced foreign countries. 
Illiteracy among native-born whites and Negroes 
is found in the most educationally backward states. 


These two statements suggest that illiter- 
acy is largely a matter of ‘‘educational 
backwardness’’; that popular literacy is 
due to educational opportunity. 

Suppose these principles are accepted. 
How far may illiteracy be reduced? Ob- 
viously, in principle, all mentally competent 
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persons may become literate. This, how- 
ever, involves certain confusions which 
should be cleared. 

First and foremost, there is the question 
of literacy itself. What do we mean by 
“‘literacy’’? The term is used with much 
uncertainty and confusion. For instance, 
is a person who can merely write his name 
‘literate’ If literacy means writing 
ability, how much writing ability is ex- 
pected? If ‘‘literacy’’ means ability to 
read, what is the test for reading? How 
difficult should it be? 

As a matter of fact, there is the widest 
kind of understanding or misunderstand- 
ing, rather, as to Just what illiteracy means 
or implies. It did acquire a certain mean- 
ing during the early days of the war, fol- 
lowing the draft when, to all intents and 
purposes, one quarter of the men called 
into service were ‘‘functionally illiterate’’ 
in the sense that they could not read or 
write to the degree necessary for the most 
efficient military service. 

To immigration officials who apply a 
literacy test to immigrants ‘‘literacy’’ has 
one meaning within the provision of the 
law. To election officials in various states 
which require some sort of literacy for 
School- 
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voting, it means various things. 
men are divided also, not altogether cer- 
tain as to the difference between literacy 
and ‘‘functional literacy’? or how either 
should be measured. At the Atlanta con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1929 it was agreed and a reso- 
lution adopted to the effect that fourth- 
was a sound basis for 
determining literacy. But the following 
year at Columbus it was decided that a 
sound program for the reduction of illiter- 
acy should aim at sixth-grade schooling. 
An education supposed to be assured by the 
completion of the sixth grade or its equiva- 
lent educational experience is regarded by 
many as necessary for full-functioning 
In fact, the state of New York 


year schooling 


literacy. 
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has substantially adopted this standard, to 
all intents and purposes, in its literacy test 
for new voters. This is the most advanced 
and perhaps the soundest step which has 
been taken anywhere to insure a reasonably 
competent vote, at least a vote that is as 
competent as fundamental education can 
make it. The question of an ‘‘intelligen; 
vote’’ is something else. 

Mental competency, with reference to the 
acquirement of the ability to read and 
write, obviously has some bearing upon the 
reduction of literacy. Since most people 
above twelve years attain a mental com- 
petency of a normal child of twelve years, 
it would seem that some considerable degree 
of literacy may be acquired by almost 
everybody. Less than 1 per cent. of the 
population of Iowa, for instance, are illiter- 
ate, according to the census. The reduction 
of illiteracy chiefly involves the extension 
of educational opportunity. 

Manifestly standards and methods fol- 
lowed by the Bureau of the Census to record 
illiteracy are inadequate to secure accurate 
data. With decreasing illiteracy it might 
be much better and perhaps more to tlie 
point to attempt some way of ascertaining 
‘‘literacy.’’ This is the positive aspect of 
the matter, while illiteracy is negative. 

The census defines an illiterate as any 
one ten years old or over who is unable to 
read and write. According to a statement 
of the Census Bureau, ‘‘the classification is 
based on the answers given to the enumera- 
tor in response to the question ‘Whether 
able to read and write.’ No specific test of 
ability to read and write was prescribed, 
but the enumerators were instructed not to 
return the answer ‘Yes’ (which would 
classify the person as literate) simply be- 
cause a person was able to write his or her 
name. <A person able to read and write in 
his native language was not counted as 
illiterate, even though he could not read or 
write English.”’ 

There is something naive and indefinite 
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about this question from the standpoint of 
securing exact facts. The enumerator is 
hurried, and with a quickened social sense 
and a pride in the community may not like 
to register persons as illiterate when he may 
have reasons to believe that they are. On 


il 


the other hand, he may err the other way 
and be too exacting. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the enumeration of illiteracy as 
now practiced does not produce an accurate 
picture of facts, however much the ‘‘law 
of averages’’ may even up the enumeration. 
Some more definite and accurate way of 
securing such facts is desirable. Whether 
that is possible with limited funds and with 
the difficulties involved in expanding cen- 
sus schedules is another question. A more 
detailed and accurate census on illiteracy 
or ‘‘literaey,’’ with the use of proper stand- 
ards, may properly belong with the educa- 
tion authorities of the several states and 
their localities. Whatever method is used, 
it is desirable to have more accurate facts 
than apparently the usual federal census 
on illiteracy reveals. Such is desirable 
from the standpoint of educational pro- 
gram and policy. 

The federal census on illiteracy empha- 
sizes the fact that the extension of popular 
education is a matter of national concern; 
otherwise such a census would not be taken. 
Popular literacy is something of both na- 
tional and local concern. It may be safely 
said that in the United States, notwith- 
standing the extent of illiteracy in many 
quarters, the educational ideal of the nation 
is universal literacy. The general tendency 
and desire is to make literacy one of the 
universal folk-ways and a definite part of 
the fabrie of American culture. This is 
humanly desirable, possible and, from the 
standpoint of democratic institutions, es- 
sential. 

The national cultural, industrial and po- 
litical aspects of universal literacy are 
leading various nations to devote definite 
attention to the reduction of illiteracy. 
The rebirth of many old nations and the 
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development of so-called new nations has 
been accompanied, during the past ten 
years or more, by an extraordinary out- 
burst of enthusiasm and energy in reducing 
illiteracy. Turkey has its program; Italy 
hers; Poland hers; Egypt hers. Russia is 
carrying on heroic measures to extend 
popular literacy. One of the most vigorous 
and virile aspects of national movements in 
China and India is the promotion of liter- 
acy. Much of this is due to the extraordi- 
nary national and nationalistic movements 
throughout the world. Both the eastern 
and western hemispheres as well as the 
northern and the southern are marked by 
efforts to increase the literacy of the people. 
It is part and parcel of the world-wide 
movement toward more highly developed 
and integrated nations and peoples. It 
certainly is in keeping with the develop- 
ment and extension of democratic institu- 
tions. The dictum, ‘‘A people can not at 
the same time be ignorant and free,’’ is 
increasingly recognized as sound politics 
and at the base of sound popular govern- 
ment. While literacy does not inevitably 
insure intelligence it goes a long way to 
reduce ignorance. And ignorance is dan- 
gerous wherever and however it may be 
found. 

The reduction of illiteracy is brought 
about in two ways: by the exclusion of 
those who are illiterate ; and by the increase 
of literacy through schooling. The latter 
method is primarily a responsibility, in the 
American system, of the states and their 
several localities. The exclusion of illiter- 
ates is primarily and from the national 
standpoint, wholly a matter of national 
government. According to reports, the 
national government has virtually stopped 
any legal increase of illiteracy through its 
stringent immigration policy. Immigrants 
may be admitted and are, but they are sup- 
posed to be literate in their own language. 
The test, however, is quite simple and there 
are some exceptions. 
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The reduction of illiteracy and to that 
extent the promotion of literacy, chiefly in- 
volves the education of adults. Of the total 
4,253,753 enumerated illiterates in 1930 ten 
years old and over, 3,863,215 were 21 years 
of age or older. With the increase of popu- 
lar and enforced schooling for children and 
the limitation of immigration, if this policy 
is maintained, there is a cutting at both 
ends in the reduction of illiteracy. <As 
matters now stand, the reduction of illiter- 
acy depends chiefly upon the extension of 
adult schooling. Experience proves that 
this is a feasible and successful method. 
The reduction of illiteracy in Georgia, 
North and South Carolina and in Delaware 
is due in part, perhaps a large part, to 
educational efforts in those states among 
adults. It is due to the fact that those 
states have done more than wish for the 
reduction of illiteracy. Appropriate plans 
and policies have been put into operation. 

Efforts in these states and elsewhere have 
revealed the fact that men and women who 
ean not read and write respond to oppor- 
tunities to learn. Illiteracy in New York 
state has declined from 5.1 to 3.7 per cent. 
This is largely due to the activities of 
schools and other institutions and agencies 
during the past decade which have provided 
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ways and means by which foreign-born 
non-English-speaking adults have been able 
to become, not only literate, but literate in 
English. 

Illiteracy is an anachronism in the mod- 
ern civilized world. It is inconsistent with 
the requirements of popular government, 
industrial proficiency and modern stand- 
ards of living. It does not fit in with life 
as it is lived to-day, whether people live on 
farms or in the city. Doubtless, with all 
that may be done to reduce it, there will 
still be an irreducible minimum of illiter- 
acy ; yet that minimum may be and should 
be reduced as far as possible to the vanish- 
ing point. The public schools, with appro- 
priate extensions of policy and service, may 
be expected to carry the chief responsibility 
and load. By giving thought to the prob- 
lem school authorities, during the next dee- 
ade, may throughout the country do much 
to reduce illiteracy still further. And what 
is desirable is not ‘‘bare literacy’’ but a 
full-functioning literacy which enables 
mature people to live more completely 
as workers, home-makers and _ citizens. 
This requires, not only a ‘‘beginning’’ of 
schooling for those who are unschooled, but 
also a continuance of schooling until more 
intellectual proficiencies are acquired. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BEQUESTS IN THE WILL OF GEORGE 
EASTMAN 

Accorpin@ to the will of Mr. George East- 
man the University of Rochester, to which 
Mr. Eastman gave $35,500,000 while he lived, 
will receive the bulk of his estate, which is 
valued at $20,000,000. The share of the univer- 
sity proper is a bequest of $12,000,000, but Mr. 
Eastman also left $2,509,000 to the Eastman 
School of Music, which he founded in connec- 
tion with the university, and his own home, 
valued at $600,000, as a residence for the uni- 
versity presidents. The will establishes a $2,- 
000,000 fund for the upkeep of the property, 
its grounds and the trophies of hunting and 


scientific trips and experiments which it con- 
tains, but provides that it may be sold after ten 
years if the trustees of the university see fit. 
Next to the University of Rochester, the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary will benefit most 
from Mr. Eastman’s will, $1,000,000 having 
been left to that institution. Dr. Harvey J. 
Burkhart, director of the dispensary and Mr. 
Eastman’s personal representative in the estab- 
lishment of dispensaries in Europe, is to receive 
the equivalent of the income of $50,000 for life. 
Bequests of $50,000 each were made to the 
Rochester General Hospital, the Genesee Hos- 
pital, the Rochester Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Rochester Orphan Asylum, the 
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Door of Hope Association, the Friendly Home, 
the Family Welfare Society of Rochester and 
the People’s Rescue Mission. 

The Rochester Community Chest will receive 
¢100,000 for the first year following Mr. East- 
man’s death and $50,000 the second year, with 
no further provision made. 

All unpaid subseriptions and commitments 
for edueational institutions and philanthropies 
are to be carried out. Bequests to Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Rochester were revoked in a codicil to 
the will signed just before Mr. Eastman’s death. 
A statement given out by the executors ex- 
plained that Mr. Eastman had made substantial 
pledges to each of these institutions between the 
time of execution of the will last July and the 


codicil. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

INFORMATION regarding scholarships and fel- 
lowships available at institutions of higher 
learning in the United States, which is of vital 
nterest to many thousands of students who need 
financial assistance to enable them to complete 
their education, is contained in a new bulletin 
of the Office of Edueation, prepared by Ella B. 
Rateliffe, chief educational assistant in the di- 
vision of colleges and professional schools. The 
bulletin lists the scholarship offerings at 402 col- 
leges and universities. It is estimated that there 
are more than 50,000 scholarships and fellow- 
ships available annually in the United States. 
The total money value of the grants is approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. 

Twenty-two states now furnish, by legislative 
enactment to institutions in the state, some sort 
of scholarship aid. These states are Arizona, 
California, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. 

Undergraduate as well as graduate grants are 
listed in the bulletin. Scholarships are indexed 
by subject, state and institution. The annual 
money value of scholarships and fellowships, 
whether service is reqnired, the number of 
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grants awarded to men or women, and Negro 
scholarships are also included. 

Various states, institutions, alumni, patriotic 
societies, womens clubs, industrial organizations, 
churches and individuals annually give large 
money to provide opportunities for 
The donation of funds for 


sums of 
higher edueation. 
scholarship purposes is a form of philanthropy 
which has gained impetus since the war when a 
greater desire for college and university training 
was evidenced. 

Scholarships offered in 1927 and 1928 ranged 
The 


greatest number of scholarships and fellowships 


in value from less than $50 to $2,500. 


were reported as ranging from $50 to $300 a 
year. 

Only a few of the older colleges in the east 
Har- 
vard University has one nearly 300 years old, 
a scholarship given by Lady Mowlson of Lon- 
don, England, in 1643, when Harvard was only 


record scholarships a century or two old. 


seven years old. 


THE COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
WISCONSIN 

A REPORT issued by the University of Wis- 
consin shows that the university has during the 
past year reduced the cost of higher education 
to the taxpayers of the state. 

Since budget funds for the university have 
been set by the legislature for this biennium, it 
was possible to include in the report accurate 
figures for both this year and next. Beginning 
with the fiscal year 1923-24, the funds for oper- 
ation and maintenance of the university, pro- 
vided by the state, show in general a gradual in- 
crease for every year through 1930-31, but a 
sharp downward trend since then. 

During the same period, the figures show 
practically the same situation in funds pro- 
vided for buildings and land, except that here 
the amounts fluctuated to a much greater de- 
gree. During the entire eight-year period be- 
tween 1923 and 1931, these capital funds never 
slipped below $210,000, and in three different 
years, 1923-24, 1926-27 and 1930-31, univer- 
sity expenditures for buildings and land were 
over the million dollar mark. 

Gradually rising from $2,767,230 in 1923-24 
to $4,197,025 in 1930-31, the operating and 
maintenance funds of the university provided 
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by the state for this year were decreased to $4,- 
102,368. At the same time funds for buildings 
and land were decreased from $1,008,435 last 
year to $39,698 for this year, which is rather a 
lop-sided comparison since 1930-31 was a boom 
year in university building activity. 

For next year, university operating and main- 
tenance funds have been decreased still further 
to a figure below the four million dollar mark, 
to $3,960,857, while the funds for buildings and 
land have been slightly raised to $54,000. 

Reductions offered to the state by the univer- 
sity have lowered the educational costs for both 
this year and next. The original legislative ap- 
propriations for 1931-32 amounted to $4,260,- 
080, and to this amount have been added several 
appropriations by the state emergency board 
amounting to $48,070, making a total for this 
year of $4,308,150. The university has offered 
savings of $166,086, reducing the total receipts 
from the state for all university purposes for 
this year to $4,142,064. 

For next year the total legislative appropria- 
tion was $4,257,380, but here again the univer- 
sity has offered savings to the state of $242,523, 
making the total receipts from the state for all 
university purposes next year $4,014,857—a 
figure that is comparable with those of ten years 
ago, and less than any annual amount given the 
university by the state during any of the last 
six years. 

These reductions in the eost of higher eduea- 
tion have been gained through careful budget 
supervision and planning throughout every de- 
partment of the university. Although the funds 
have been eut to a minimum, the educational 
university have not been 
greatly curtailed. Further reductions would 
probably lead to drastic curtailment of educa- 
tional activities and services to the people of the 
state, however, and would undoubtedly place 
the state’s leading educational institution in a 
dangerous financial position. 


standards of the 


THE EDITOR OF THE COLUMBIA 
SPECTATOR 
Mr. Reep Harris, editor-in-chief of The 
Columbia Spectator, the university daily, was 
dismissed from the university on April 1. Ac- 
cording to press reports he has stated his case 
as follows: 
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I feel that the action of Dean Hawkes was 
unfair in that the decision to cancel my registra- 
tion was made before I was given an opportunity 
to present any portion of my side of the case. 

While I have long been aware that the adminis- 
tration of Columbia University felt that the 
Spectator was too strong in its criticism, I did 
not expect from an allegedly liberal university 
direct expulsion without hearing and with the con- 
sent of President Butler. 

I was called into Dean Hawkes’s office to-day 
and informed that my registration was to be can- 
celed. Dean Hawkes then called me to a hastily 
convened meeting of the university committee on 
instructions. In addressing that meeting Dean 
Hawkes explained that his decision to expel me 
had already been made, but that President Butler 
had cautioned him to ‘‘give the appearance of 
holding a hearing.’’ 

The statement of Dean 
Spectator contained ‘‘misrepresentations’ 
during my editorship is false. The authorities 
have been disturbed by my attitude on football 
and by criticisms of the university dining service. 
The Spectator’s facts in these matters have been 
verified and its charges have been justified. No 
member of the editorial staff has ever had ade- 
quate opportunity to present information on which 
our editorial charges have been based. 


Hawkes that the 
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has 


Dean Hawkes has issued a statement in which 
he says: 


From time to time during the entire year the 
columns of The Columbia Spectator have contained 
material reflecting upon individuals and upon the 
college. More than once I have asked Mr. Harris 
for evidence to support his assertions, but without 
success. I have tried to make it clear to him that 
I was ready and willing to attempt to remedy any 
situations that were not as they should be, and 
that if he were in possession of facts with which 
I was not familiar he should make them known 
to me. 

On Thursday last Mr. Harris was requested to 
provide the dean with a memorandum substan- 
tiating his statement that the John Jay Dining 
Hall was conducted for private profit by the per- 
sonnel in charge of its management. His response 
was wholly lacking in proof. Mr. Harris was then 
invited to appear for a hearing on Friday after- 
noon before a full and regular meeting of the com- 
mittee on instruction. The committee on instruc- 
tion has no responsibility for disciplinary action. 
Mr. Harris was invited to their meeting in order 
that he might have an opportunity to explain his 
position before a responsible group of the Colum- 
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At this hearing Mr. Harris was af- 


bia faculty. 
forded a full and final opportunity to establish the 


truth of his most serious allegation. He 
wever, quite unable to do so, but did not with- 
draw his charge. After the hearing the registrar’s 
fice was instructed to cancel his registration. 
The question of free speech does not enter the 
ase in the slightest degree. The administration 
of the college has and will continue to welcome 


was, 


criticism and differences of opinion concerning its 
policies and practices. 

In the opinion of the disciplinary authority of 
he college, and after a full hearing, Mr. Harris’s 
behavior has been such as not to justify his fur- 

er candidacy for the college degree. 


SURVEY OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS BY THE STATE EDU- 
CATION DEPARTMENT 


Tue New York State Education Department 


has announced that it intends to continue its 
survey of the efficiency of New York City’s 
schools, but upon a “decidedly reduced scale,” 
because of the refusal of the legislature to ap- 
propriate $50,000 to defray the cost of the in- 
vestigation. 

Members of the State Education Department 
are devoting what time they can spare from an 
already erowded program of essential activities 
to this special study, but they will not be able 
to secure the assistance necessary for the survey, 
as originally contemplated. 

Governor Roosevelt ineluded $50,000 for the 
survey in his budget, but the Republican fiscal 
leaders of the legislature eliminated it, despite 
his protests. 

The department stated that it is attempting to 
obtain financial aid from private sources so that 
the survey ean be carried out as originally 
planned. 

“It is unfortunate that, because of the lack 
of special supporting funds, the work has to be 
limited,” said the announcement. “Every facil- 
ity that ean possibly be seeured will be used, 
but at the best the broad type of study that 
would have been possible with the desired ap- 
propriations ean not be forthcoming under pres- 
ent conditions.” 

The work, on the reduced scale, is being con- 
ducted by Dr. George M. Wiley, assistant com- 
missioner for secondary education; Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison, assistant commissioner for elementary 
education; Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant com- 
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missioner for vocational and extension eduea- 
tion, and Dr. Warren W. Coxe, director of the 
edueational research division. 

These officials have held four informal eon- 
the Board of 
Superintendents of New York City schools and 


ferences with the members of 
with others responsible fur major phases of the 
city’s educational service. 

THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING OF 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY’S new library, built at a 
cost of $300,000 under a grant from the Gen- 
eral Edueation Board and designed to serve the 
students of all the Negro institutions of higher 
learning in Atlanta, will be dedicated on Satur- 
day, April 30. 
by President John Hope, the address of dedi- 
cation will be made by United States Senator 
Frederic Collin Walcott, of Connecticut. The 
chief spokesman of the university will be Dr. 


According to an announcement 


James Weldon Johnson, Spence Professor of 
Creative English at Fisk University, who is a 
graduate of Atlanta University and a member 
of its governing board. 

On the evening preceding the dedication, Fri- 
day, April 29, a special convocation will be held 
in Sisters Chapel, Spelman College, at which 
spokesmen of the chief educational foundations 
and religious organizations that have contributed 
to the advancement of Negro edueation will 
respond to the greetings of Dr. Will W. Alex- 
ander, president of Dillard University, New Or- 
leans, who will preside. The chief address will 
be made by Dr. George Barton Cutten, president 
of Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 

Following the exercises of dedication on Sat- 
urday afternoon the university will be host at a 
tea at Spelman College, and in honor of the 
visitors a play and concert will be given that 
evening in Sisters Chapel. 

The new library which is the first of a series 
of buildings to be erected to house the university 
is regarded as one of the finest libraries in the 
South. Designed by James Gamble Rogers, of 
New York City, it conforms to the most modern 
ideas in library structure and is in keeping 
with the Georgian Colonial architecture of the 
university group. Reading rooms in the library 
will accommodate 400 students. On the book 


stacks will be space for 118,000 volumes. 
The library stands on a plot of land lying 
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between the campuses of Morehouse College for 
Men and Spelman College for Women, which 
1929 have been affiliated with Atlanta 
Under the terms of the grant the 


since 
University. 
library will be available to the students not only 
of Atlanta University and Spelman and More- 
house Colleges, but will be accessible as well to 
the students of the other Negro institutions in 
Atlanta, which may enter into cooperative ar- 
rangements with the university for its use. 
These institutions include Morris Brown Col- 
lege, Clark University and Gammon Theological 
Seminary. 

Miss Charlotte Templeton, formerly librarian 
at Greenville, South Carolina, and prior to that 
secretary of the Georgia State Library Commis- 
sion, is librarian of Atlanta University. Under 
her direction the book collections of the univer- 
sity and of Morehouse and Spelman Colleges 
are being brought together in the new library. 
When the new structure is open there will be 
available for use about 40,000 volumes. 


INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE 

Dr. RatpH Cooper HutTcHison was installed 
as president of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege at Washington, Pennsylvania, on April 2. 
Dr. Hutchison is the ninth to hold the position 
since Jefferson College, Canonsburg and Wash- 
ington College were consolidated in 1865. 

The inaugural address was given this morn- 
ing by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Leland Stanford University and Secretary of 
the Interior in President Hoover’s Cabinet, and 
the university’s weleome was extended to him 
by Dean E. M. Weyer, acting president since 
Dr. S. S. Baker’s resignation a year ago. 

At noon in the George Washington Hotel a 
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formal luncheon was served for the guests and 
those associated with the college and the in- 
augural ceremonies. Mr. Mareus W. Acheson, 
Jr., of Pittsburgh, presided at the luncheon and 
speeches were made by former President Dr. §. 
S. Baker, of Pittsburgh; President Thomas §. 
Baker, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Dean Arthur A. Hauck, of Lafayette College, 
of which Dr. Hutchison is a graduate; Provost 
Josiah H. Penniman, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. J. H. MacCracken, associate di- 
rector of the American Council on Education, 
and Dr. James N. Rule, Secretary of Education 
of Pennsylvania, an alumnus of the college. 

The formal inaugural ceremonies were pre- 
ceded by the academic procession from “Old 
Main” around a city block to the gymnasium, 
Representatives of 140 colleges and universities, 
including thirty-five college presidents were 
among those who participated in this proces- 
sion. 

Judge James I. Brownson, of the Washing- 
ton County Court of Common Pleas and presi- 
dent of the college board of trustees, pre- 
sided at the installation and the invocation was 
offered by the Reverend W. Scott Bowman, 
moderator of the Synod of Pennsylvania of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Addresses of greeting were extended by Mr. 
William B. Beeson, Jr., of Uniontown, for the 
undergraduates; Dr. J. Claude McGregor, for 
the faculty; Dr. John L. Lowes, of Harvard 
University, for the alumni, and by Secretary 
Wilbur for “The Colleges of the United States.” 

Judge Brownson administered the oath to Dr. 
Hutchison; the inaugural prayer was said by 
Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and the benediction was 
pronounced by Dr. James A. Kelso, president 
of Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE honorary doctorate of laws was con- 
ferred on March 23 by the University of Cali- 
fornia on Dr. William Wallace Campbell, for- 
merly director of Lick Observatory and from 
1923 to 1930 president of the university. 


Two paintings in oil were presented to Sir 
Robert Alexander Falconer, president of the 


University of Toronto, in recognition of his 
services to education, at the recent meeting in 
Toronto of the Ontario Educational Association. 
The presentation was made by Dr. J. H. Put- 
nam, retiring president of the association. 


Dr. Dice Roptns ANDERSON was installed as 
president of Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, 
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on April 8. Bishop W. N. Ainsworth presided 
and Dr. W. P. Few, president of Duke Univer- 
sity, gave the principal address. 


Tue King of Italy has conferred upon Dr. 
George J. Ryan, president of the Board of Edu- 
eation of New York City, the rank of Officer 
The honor 


was bestowed on Dr. Ryan on recommendation 


in the Order of the Crown of Italy. 


of Premier Mussolini and was tendered in recog- 
nition of his services to education. 


WessTER UNIVERSITY at Atlanta, Georgia, 
conferred on March 15 the degree of doctor of 
pedagogy on Mr. W. Lee Gilmore, supervising 
principal of the Oakmont, Pennsylvania, schools. 


Dr. HaroLp RuaeG, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on his 
way to the Orient where he plans to spend eight 
months, was given a luncheon by the State 
Teachers College of San Francisco on January 
27. Over two hundred people were present. 


At the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher Prepara- 
tion and Certification held during the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mr. Henry Klonower, director of 
the teacher bureau of the department of public 
instruction, Pennsylvania, was elected president 
for the year 1932-33. 


Orricers of the New England Classica! Asso- 
ciation, elected at the recent Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, meeting, are: Professor Harry M. Hub- 
bell, of Yale University, president; Miss Mary 
Adele Allen, Holyoke, vice-president ; Professor 
Monroe N. Wetmore, Williams College, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Miss Mary E. Bartlett, 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Professor Thomas 
Means, Bowdoin College; Miss Helen F. Hill, 
Lowell, and William D. Goodwin, Pittsfield, 
executive committee. 


Mr. E. M. Wiuu1aMs, for thirteen years presi- 
dent of the Cleveland School Board, has re- 
signed. He is succeeded by Mr. Alfred M. 


Benesch. 

Rasst Louis D. Gross and Dr. Philip A. 
Brennan, of Brooklyn, New York, have been 
appointed members of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City by Mayor Walker. 
Dr. Gross sueceeds Mr. Ralph Jonas, who re- 
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signed from the board, and Dr. Brennan takes 
the place of the late Arthur Somers. 


Mr. Harry P. CHarLeswortH has become a 
member in the corporation of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Charles- 
worth is vice-president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and has been named as a candidate 
for the next president of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. He is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Mr. CHARLES SCHMIDT, inspector general of 
the French National Archives, Paris, will be ex- 
change professor at Harvard University during 
the first half of the academic year 1932-33. Dr. 
Paul Joseph Sachs, professor of fine arts and 
associate director of the Fogg Art Museum, will 
be exchange professor in France for the seeond 
half of the year. 

Dr. J. W. Norman, dean of the College of 
Edueation of the University of Florida, has 
been appointed director of the summer school 
of the university for 1932. 

Miss IsaBEL WHITE, of Boston, has been 
elected president of Sage House, the dormitory 
which houses freshmen and juniors at Cornell 
University. 

Mr. Joun F. Friese, of the department of in- 
dustrial edueation of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed associate professor 
of industrial education at Pennsylvania State 
College. He sueceeds Mr. M. M. Walter, who 
has been appointed director of the bureau of 
rehabilitation, State Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg. 

At the end of the eurrent academic year Dr. 
Henry Franklin Cutler will retire from the prin- 
cipalship of the Mount Hermon School for Boys, 
near East Northfield, Massachusetts, after serv- 
ing for forty-two years. 


Mr. Donatp M. CrEsSSWELL, director of the 
department of public education and editor of 
publications for Pennsylvania State College dur- 
ing the past twelve years, has been appointed as 
editor of publications in the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Dr. C. L. Huaues, associate director of stu- 
dent teaching and assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of California, has been 
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elected a member of the research committee of 
the supervisors of student teaching, a section 
of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, for a five-year term beginning this year. 


GRANTS of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil inelude $25,000 to Dr. Charles A. Beard for 
a study of “National Interest”; $45,000 for a 
study of the social, economic, political and edu- 
cational conditions in the Southern States to be 
directed by Professor Howard W. Odum, of the 
University of North Carolina, and $5,000 to 
Professor Wilson Gee, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, who will direct an inquiry to promote 
effective corporate organizations among the col- 
leges of the South. Both of the Southern stud- 
ies will be conducted through the Southern Re- 
gional Committee of the council, of which Pro- 
fessor B. B. Kendrick, of the North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, is chairman. 


Dr. ALEXANDER DuNLOp Linpsay, master of 
Balliol College, University of Oxford, will give 
the second series of Hewett Lectures at Har- 
vard University during the second half-year. 
These lectures were established upon a bequest 
of the late Professor Waterman Thomas Hewett, 
of Cornell University, and are given at intervals 
of three or four years. They are administered 
by the president of the faculty of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, the dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, and the presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, as trustees. The general subject of the 
present series is “Christianity and Economies.” 
The lectures will be given at eight o’clock at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, and 
will be open to the public. 


AN anonymous gift of money has been made 
to be used for a James Sullivan lecture to be 
given in February, 1933, at the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany. The lecture 
will be on a subject relating to the history of 
books, manuscripts, painting or illustrations 
and will be in recognition of the interest of the 
late Dr. Sullivan in those subjects and in the 
library school. Dr. Sullivan was for fifteen 
years connected with the State Education De- 
partment. It is proposed that the fund be used 
for an annual lecture at the college on or about 
his birthday on February 13. 
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Tue Rev. Francis J. McSwane, formerly 
president of Villanova College, has died in 
Philadelphia. He was eighty-six years old. He 
founded the Augustinian College for Students 
of the Augustinian Order in Washington in 
1918 and has held the offices of president, vice- 
president and professor at Villanova College, 
Villanova, Pa., at various times. 


Dr. ALBERT Perry BriGHAM, professor emer- 
itus of geology at Colgate University, died on 
April 1 in his seventy-seventh year. 

Laura J. Wy ik, professor emeritus of En- 
glish at Vassar College, died on April 2, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. 

THE death is announced at the age of eighty- 
five years of William Shepard Crouse, formerly 
superintendent of Caroline County Schools, 
Maryland. 

WiuuiAM H. Barry, for forty years principal 
of several schools in Paterson, New Jersey, died 
on Mareh 28. He was eighty-four years old. 


WituiAM CoLGATE, who died on March 7, at 
the age of ninety-one years, left more than 
$1,000,000 to charitable organizations. Specific 
bequests included $150,000 to the Connecticut 
Junior Republic of Litchfield and $25,000 to 
the Woleott and Litchfield Cireulating Library. 
Thirty per cent. of the residue goes to Colgate 
University. 

THE endowment of Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, has been increased by $308,379 
during the last fiseal year, according to an an- 
nouncement made by President H. J. Burg- 
stahler. Should $20,000 more be raised the 
debt of $193,175 of five years ago will be en- 
tirely wiped out. 

Tue General Education Board of New York 
has given $30,000 to the University of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to be used in completion of a 
group of science buildings. Gifts from the 
board to the university now amount to $750,000. 


APPROXIMATELY $5,000 has been contributed 
by alumni of Northwestern University to the 
fund for the relief of more than 200 students 
who may be obliged to leave the university un- 
less immediate aid is given them. The cam- 
paign is being conducted by the foundation and 
the Northwestern University Club of Chicago. 
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All available scholarships and loan funds of the 
university having been exhausted, a special plea 
is being made to alumni to keep the needy stu- 
dents in school. A fund of $21,000 must be 
raised at once to meet the needs of these 200 
students. 

PresIDENT Hoover approved on March 31 a 
bill recently passed by Congress (S. 1590), 
eranting certain publie lands to the State of 
New Mexico for the use and benefit of the 
Kastern New Mexico Normal School, and for 
other purposes. 

DEAN CASWELL ELLIS, of Cleveland College, 
lias announced that unless it proves possible to 
obtain by subseription the sum of $180,000, the 
institution will be forced to close. Mr. Newton 
D. Baker has made an appeal for subscriptions. 


Tue daily newspapers report that professors 
and other faculty members at Long Island Uni- 
versity have received monthly salary checks 
made out for half—and in some eases less than 
half—the customary amount. With each check 
was enclosed a notice that the rest due the re- 
cipient would be temporarily delayed. Trustees 
and officers of the institution explained that in 
recent months many of the students had been 
unable to meet fully their obligations in the 
way of payment of tuition and other fees, and 
that the university had been carrying these stu- 
It was indicated that the sums still due 
to faculty members would be paid as soon as 


dents. 


possible. 


Tue Attorney General of Illinois, Osear E. 
Carlstrom, has ruled that property used exclu- 
sively for religious purposes or for school and 
religious purposes is exempt from taxation. If 
the property is leased or otherwise used with a 
view to profit, the exemption is lost. The ques- 
tion arose in connection with the purchase by a 
denomination of several thousand 
acres of land in Jersey County. Buildings are 
being erected on the land to be used for the edu- 
cation of students who are affiliated with the 
denomination. 


religious 


ATTORNEY GENERAL BENNETT transmitted to 
the New York State Education Department on 
March 29 his opinion that the moratorium on 
state salary increases, recently enacted by the 
legislature, did not apply to public school 
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teachers. 
pends temporarily any increase in salary or 


“Chapter 50 of the laws of 1932 sus- 


wages of officers or employees in the state ser- 
vice,” he wrote. “This, in our opinion, does not 
apply to publie school teachers. Teachers are 
employed and their salaries fixed according to 
law by local boards of education and local 
school district authorities. The state contrib- 
utes toward their salaries but does not hire or 


? The moratorium measure, 


discharge teachers.’ 
introduced by the Republican majority after 
Governor Roosevelt submitted his budget, was 
intended to save $967,000 in automatic salary 
increases. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that the 
New Mexico Board of Finance by resolution has 
voted to place New Mexico’s educational chari- 
table, penal and reformatory institutions on a 
semi-eash basis effective on July 1. The order 
means that on July 1 and after these institu- 
tions will receive from the state treasurer only 
a proportion of actual monies received by the 
state from taxes in relation to the monies au- 
thorized for them in legislative appropriations. 
The action was taken in view of an impending 
deficit on June 30 in the state general fund, with 
due regard to uncertainty of tax collections, and 
in lieu of a previous proposal that state funds 
be withdrawn from these institutions during the 
remainder of the present fiscal year. The reso- 
lution adopted instructs the secretary of the 
board of finance to forward copies of the reso- 
lution at once to the heads of the various in- 
stitutions in order that they may look to con- 
servation of their balances during the remainder 
of the present year and regulate their expenses 
in such a manner that they will be able to meet 
the new system on July 1. 


AccorDING to a ecablegram to The Christian 
Science Monitor, the rector of the University of 
Belgrade, the vice-rector and the deans of all the 
faculties resigned on March 29 as a protest 
against the clause in the Finance Act allowing 
the Minister of Education to dismiss univer- 
sity professors, thus destroying the autonomy of 
the institution. The resignations have been ac- 
cepted. The act in question is aimed against 
anti-government professors. On the following 
day an academic council consisting of all the 
regular professors unanimously voted not to 
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accept the resignations of the previous day. 
The council thus supports the eampaign against 
abrogation of the autonomy of the university 
by the present Parliament. The Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment on the ground of economy recently de- 
cided to empower the minister of education to 
reduce the number of professors. This is said 
to mean that the government in future may re- 
move any professor with whom it is displeased. 

THe Northwestern University Foundation 
and the Northwestern University Club of Chi- 
cago on March 12 started a campaign to raise 
funds among the alumni and friends of the 
two hundred 


university for approximately 


Northwestern students who may be obliged to 


leave school unless immediate aid is given 
them. The first contribution was made by Mel- 
vin A. Traylor, president of the First National 


Bank and a member of the university’s board of 
trustees. The university has already used up 
all available scholarships and loan funds, it was 
pointed out by Harry L. Wells, president of 
the foundation. Professors, in some instances, 
are paying for the tuition and expenses of stu- 
dents of unusual promise. “Every effort has 
been made to furnish aid, but the load has been 
altogether too heavy. Some of the 200 who 
need help at once to remain in school have come 
from well-to-do families that have suffered 
financial reverses; others have been earning 
their way and can not now get work to enable 
them to carry on.” The number of contributors 
to the Northwestern University Foundation last 
year was inereased from 4,403 to 5,417, a gain 
of 23 per cent. The total amount contributed 
was $35,562 against $35,674 in 1930, a decrease 
of only 1/3 of one per cent. The average gift 
in 1931 was $6.56 as against $8.29 in 1930. The 
money contributed will be used for salaries of 
members of the faculty, research projects, 
scholarships and additions to the libraries of 
the various schools. In the five campaigns 
which the foundation fostered since its 
founding six years ago, a total amount of $165,- 
000 from 8,000 alumni has been received. The 
goal for 1932 has been set at $50,000, which is 
equivalent to the annual income of a million 
dollar endowment. 


has 


Senior high school students in the states of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin are to be given an 
opportunity of winning a university scholar- 
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ship. This offer is open to both boys and girls 
graduating during the current year. The award 
will be $2,000 in cash, payable in four annual 
installments. The sponsors of the scholarship 
are the Federal Hardware and Implement Mu- 
tuals, a group of insurance companies consisting 
of the Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis; the Hardware Dealers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, and the Minnesota Imple- 
ment Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota. The scholarship will be 
awarded to the student who writes, in the opin- 
ion of the judges, the best essay on the subject 
“Mutual Fire Insurance—its History, Devel- 
opment and Future.” Material will be given to 
students gratis to assist them in writing their 
essay. Reference will also be made to library 
books and magazines where additional material 
may be obtained. 


In a proclamation Dr. Frank P. Graves, New 
York State commissioner of education, has 
designated April 22, April 29 and May 6 as 
the days to be observed as Arbor Day in various 
sections of the state. April 8 was designated 
for the observance of Bird Day. The Arbor 
Day proclamation of Commissioner Graves fol- 
lows: “Each year the schools of the state ob- 
serve the annual festival of the trees which we 
eall Arbor Day. They plant trees and shrubs, 
beautify school grounds and in general encour- 
age a love of all living things. This year the 
observance has an added significance. Our na- 
tion is commemorating the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington and 
it has been suggested that one form of observ- 
ance be the planting of millions of trees as liv- 
ing monuments to the Father of our Country. 
It is fitting that we should do this. George 
Washington loved trees and was himself a 
planter of trees, recognizing their economic 
value and deeply appreciating their beauty. 
We shall do well to emulate his example. Thus 
we shall learn the value of conservation and 
have our hearts touched by the wonders and 
beauty about us. Especially in these days are 
these lessons essential. From intimate contact 
with nature we shall know what things are good 
and true and be more appreciative of our many 
blessings.” 
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ScHOOL publications which are members of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association on 
March 12 received awards of bronze medals 
from the Sigma Delta Chi, national journalistic 
fraternity, at the association’s eighth annual 
convention at Columbia University. The story, 
“Snowball Battle Results in Arrest of Five 
Students,” won the medal for the best news 
article which was awarded to the Chronicle of 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California. 
The Chatterbox of George Washington High 
School, Danville, Virginia, won the medal for 
the best editorial with its discussion, “The 
Couneil and the Schools.” The medal for the 
best feature story went to the Argentian of 
Argentine, Kansas, for its story, “Five People 
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Needed to Operate Marionettes and Shadow 
Show.” First award in the contest for handset 
magazines, which consisted of honorable men- 
tion, went to the Public School Review, pub- 
lished by the teachers of the Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, public schools. Other awards in this 
group were to Co-operator, published by the 
School of Industrial Arts, Mt. Vernon, New 
York; Junior Citizen, published by the Con- 
necticut Junior Republic, Litchfield; The Village 
Crier, published by the boys and girls of the 
Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York; 
The Vocational Messenger, published by the In- 
dustrial High School, Albany, New York, and 
The Voice, published by the Browning School, 
Tenafly, New Jersey. 


DISCUSSION 


A PLEA FOR MORE EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK BY COLLEGE DEPARTMENTS 
OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
From 1924 to 1927 great advances were 

made in a scientific study of the problems of 

modern foreign language teaching as a result 
of the interest stimulated by the leaders of the 

Modern Foreign Language Study. One might 

reasonably have expected that this interest 

would continue, but recent progress leaves 
something to be desired, particularly on the part 
of larger universities. 

In the Coleman Report, which synthesized the 
findings of the Study, some 123 problems are 
suggested which need more attention than was 
possible for the workers of the Study to give 
It was hoped that institutions of higher 
learning would give them consideration in the 
assignment of theses and dissertations as well 
as make them subjects for investigation within 
college departments. As this hope does not 
seem to be materializing, this communication is 
a plea for the early initiation of such projects. 

The attention of teachers of these languages 
since the publication of the Coleman Report 
seems to have been directed toward the discus- 
sion of its recommendation for an increased 
amount of reading and the attainment of the 
reading objective, now universally recognized 
as the paramount aim of modern language 
teaching, by a somewhat different method of ap- 
proach than that to which we have been accus- 
tomed. This discussion was inevitable and 


them. 


necessary in order that all points of view might 
be presented. 

A careful reading of such discussion fails to 
reveal, however, the presence of a scientific ap- 
proagh to the solution of the problem. Those 
who favor the reading approach do present a 
limited amount of evidence in support of their 
hypothesis; those opposed base their argument 
on opinion without apparently having taken 
the trouble to give the new method a trial. 
Professor Cheydleur, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has reported the only recent controlled 
experiment designed to find out by actual ex- 
perience whether or not the reading approach 
is superior to the older methods. There is a 
great need for more experiments of this sort if 
we are ever to know the relative merits of 
different methods. 

It might be remarked in passing that the 
University of Wisconsin is assuming a position 
of marked leadership in the matter of experi- 
mentation in the modern language field. Pro- 
fessor Cheydleur has recently reported the re- 
sults of experiments dealing with the teaching 
and testing of functional and formal grammar 
and also a study of placement examinations. 
An interesting departure from ordinary college 
procedure is seen at Wisconsin in a recent 
change in requirements which permits students 
to be excused from further study in the sub- 
ject if suitable examinations are passed. This 


procedure is also reported as part of the new 
plan at the University of Chieago and as 
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adopted recently at the University of North 
Dakota. It was reported in the New York 
Times last summer that Professor C. M. Purin, 
of the Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin, was about to begin some experi- 
ments in teaching German by an oral method 
introduced at Columbia University this sum- 
mer in Italian by Professor Guarnieri. The 
Service Bureau for teachers of German at the 
University of Wisconsin, carried on by Miss 
Stella Hinz, should also be noted. This univer- 
sity is certainly doing its share to advance 
progress in modern language teaching. 

Ohio State University, too, is carrying on 
certain experiments, particularly in the effect 
of oral and aural activities on scholastic 
achievement. A phonetics laboratory was in- 
stituted there about 1925, and from time to 
time reports concerning the work done have 
appeared. 

Experimental work in the construction of new 
texts to be used in the reading approach on 
the secondary-school level is being carried on 
at the University of Iowa by Professor Helen 
M. Eddy. This is a much-needed work ff the 
new method is to receive a fair trial. A num- 
ber of cities have adopted its principles but 
tools have hitherto been lacking. Few experi- 
ments have been reported to show whether or 
not its adoption is really justified. A curious 
situation exists in New York which shows the 
vital need of a knowledge of all the facts. 
New York City has issued a syllabus in- 
corporating the principles of the reading 
method, but the new New York State syllabus 
will have none of it and advocates more tradi- 
tional methods. A great service would be ren- 
dered the modern language cause if one large 
city would adopt a controlled experimental pro- 
gram for a period of, say, three or five years, 
teaching equated groups of pupils by each 
method. 

During the last decade we have become accus- 
tomed to look to the University of Chicago for 
leadership in two fields, the high school and the 
junior college. In the former Professor Bovée 
has reported interesting and instructive experi- 
ments. In the latter the names of Professor 
Bond in French, Professor Hagboldt in Ger- 
man, and Professors Ransmeier and Castillo 
are known to all teachers in these fields. Quite 
independently of the now famous work of 
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Michael West in Bengal, this group of men 
developed a reading approach to the study of 
modern languages which accorded more nearly 
with the announced purposes of the languages 
as liberal arts subjects than probably any other 
courses offered in American colleges. The 
courses, as this group developed them, provided 
for an acquaintance with a foreign tongue— 
the reason presumably why the languages are 
considered an integral part of an arts curri- 
culum—as well as for an introductory train- 
ing for those who would continue their study. 
Of late, however, little has been heard from 
these men. 

One wonders what will become of this experi- 
mental group under the new plan at Chicago. 
From the published announcements of the re- 
organization there would seem to be no place 
for such a group. Yet its disappearance, as- 
suming as great productivity as in the past, 
would be a severe blow to modern language 
teaching. College teachers of the languages, 
with a liking for and experience in experimental 
methods, are all too rare. It is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that some arrangement can be 
worked out so that this group can continue its 
work. It is particularly needed now when so 
few others are working on the new and much 
debated methods of teaching. 

A few individuals report isolated experi- 
ments in modern language teaching. Prominent 
among them are W. V. Kaulfers, of the Long 
Beach, California, Junior College, in the prog- 
nosis of foreign language success, Professor 
Colley Sparkman, of the Mississippi State 
Teachers’ College, in reading, Professors Luella 
C. and Sidney L. Pressey, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Professor H. R. Huse, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in the psychology of 
modern language teaching. With the impetus 
given by the Modern Foreign Language Study 
it would seem there should be more. 

Perhaps the energy expended during an in- 
tensive drive such as that of the study leaves 
us too fatigued to undertake new work at once. 
Perhaps the lack of the guidance of a central 
committee is felt—it is always easier to carry 
out a task assigned or suggested by another 
than to initiate a study ourselves. Whatever 
the reason may be for the recent lack of im- 
portant investigations, it would seem that more 
institutions of higher learning should plan a 
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definite attack on certain definite problems. 
Could not the National Federation of Modern 
American 


Teachers or the Asso- 


Teachers of French, German and 


Language 
ciations of 
Spanish take steps to continue the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern Foreign 
Languages or appoint new committees to head 
ip a continuing investigation of the problems 
of modern language teaching? 

Rosert D. Coie 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


PROFESSORS AND POLITICS IN 
ARKANSAS 

Aw item in ScHoot AnD Society for March 
26, 1932, gives the impression that the board 
of trustees of the University of Arkansas re- 
cently took an action forbidding active partici- 
pation in politics by members of the university 
staff in the interest of the governor of the 
state, who is chairman of the board of trustees 
of the university, and who was alleged in the 
article to be a candidate for U. S. Senator. 
The impression ereated is wholly erroneous. 
The governor has not announced himself as a 
candidate and it is not known whether he will 
do so. 

The resolution in question, before being dis- 
cussed by the board of trustees, was submitted 
to a number of the most prominent members of 
the university faculty, including the president 
of the loeal chapter of the Association of Amer- 
ican University Professors, and strongly en- 
dorsed by all of them. It merely seeks to pre- 
vent what might be termed pernicious partisan 
activity on the part of members of the univer- 
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sity staff. It applies not only to the forth- 
coming campaign, but to all campaigns. 


wise does it seek to prevent the free expression 


In no 


of opinions on public matters by university 
professors. 
J. C. FurrRat., 
President 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


SELF GOVERNMENT 
APPOINTING pupils to act as proctors in 
maintaining order during teachers’ absence is 
not teaching “self government,” although Prin- 
cipal Gustave A. Feingold, of Bulkeley High 
School, Hartford, seems to have mistaken that 
plan for the real plan.' 

First, the spirit of cooperation, willingness 
to assume responsibility must be aroused and 
then the proctors must be elected by the stu- 
dents and power to inflict penalties (under 
teacher guidance) must be given and most of 
the troubles listed in Dr. Feingold’s letter will 
disappear. 

He says, “Pupils are sent to school primarily 
to study and to be instructed in matters which 
require the guidance and advice of profession- 
ally trained people.” We do not agree, and 
eall Dr. Feingold’s attention to ScHOOL AND 
Society’s list? of more than thirty chief educa- 
tors of the country who state the first aim of 
publie school education in our democracy (as 
also laid down by the fathers of our country) 
is character education for citizenship. 

RicHarpD WELLING, 
Chairman, National Self Govern- 
ment Committee, Inc. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF EDUCA- 
TION IN ECUADOR 

One of the things which mainly characterize 
present civilization is an interest, more or less 
pronounced according to the country, in in- 
tensifying, extending and improving popular 
Keuador also, though small in area 
and with a limited number of inhabitants, has 
acquired the conception that education is some- 
thing fundamental and now holds this prob- 
lem as one of those that most deeply concern 
the nation and the people in general. 


education. 


This inquietude, if it does not signify a full 
realization of ideals and proposals, is at least 
a splendid augury of cultural betterment. From 
the time of the conquest, slowly but surely, the 
different movements of progress suited to this 
machine age have taken decisive and advancing 
steps in the field of education. 

Certainly Ecuador has not solved all its edu- 
cational problems nor has any other country on 
earth. Nevertheless, I can say without hesita- 

9 


1 ScHOOL AND Society, January 30, 1932. 
2 Dee. 5, 1931; Feb. 6, 1932. 
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tion that no theory, no system, no idea, no 
practice relating to education is foreign to it. 
Not all the teachers devote themselves to renew- 
ing their philosophy of edueation by giving it 
solid foundations based on science, psychology 
and sociology or by becoming acquainted with 
and trying out the new pedagogical experiments 
conceived and realized in other countries by 
But nevertheless the work 
of Dewey, DVecroly, Patri, Kerchensteiner, ete., 


exceptional teachers. 


is well known, and in like manner the “pro- 


gressive schools,” “l’ecole nouvelle’ or the 


“arbeitschule,” have with us their partisans, 


admirers and propagandists. Eeuador has 
therefore accepted the movement for improving 
the school. With the purpose of transforming 
the school in its essence and in its methods 
Eeuador belongs to the International Bureau 
of Edueation and was one of the first countries 
to join it. It now maintains a representative 
in Geneva and is planning the organization of 
a modern school of pedagogical experimentation 
in accord with the ideas of Professor Adolph 
Ferriere, assistant director of the bureau, who 
not long since, on the invitation of the Govern- 
ment, visited Eeuador and delivered lectures on 
the new education in the principal Ecuadorean 
cities. Along the same line, mention should be 
made of the National Congress of Primary and 
Normal Education called by the Minister of 
Edueation and at whose sessions, held in the 
latter part of May, 1930, the reorganization of 
the Ecuadorean school system was considered, 
as well as the foundation that should be laid 
on which to raise the new education, and in a 
special way the orientation that should be given 
the Ecuadorean school, within our possibilities, 
in order to put into practice the principles of 
the activity school. In like manner some small 
schools have begun trying with suecess the 
Dalton Plan, the Deeroly system, ete. 
Unequivoeal proof of the special attention 
that is being given to education in Eeuador is 
that wise provision of Article 169 of the 
political constitution of the republic, by virtue 
of which, each year, the allotments to the 
edueation branch will be augmented until at 
the close of five years they will reach 20 per 


cent. of the general revenues of the nation. 
Also, inspired by that noble proposal, the 
National Assembly of 1928-29, in organizing 
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the branches of the government and establish- 
ing functional representation in the senate of 
the republic, allotted four representatives to the 
teachers in the different grades of schools. 

The constitution of the republic in Article 
151, No. 21, defining the guarantees and rights 
which the Ecuadorean nation recognizes, sets 
forth the postulates which serve as a basis for 
our system of education and which may be un- 
derstood by reading the following transcription 
of the pertinent portion of the article in- 
dicated : 


The Ecuadorean Nation guarantees: Liberty of 
education, of instruction and of speech. 

Instruction is free, without other restrictions 
than those fixed in the laws; but public instruction 
and that paid for by the municipalities is essen- 
tially secular and lay. 

Primary instruction and that in arts and crafts, 
of a public character, is gratuitous and, in conse- 
quence, no fees whatever may be charged. More- 
over, the former is obligatory, without prejudice to 
the right of parents to give their children such 
instruction as they consider proper. 

Neither the Nation nor the municipalities may 
subvention or aid in any manner directly or in- 
directly any schools other than the publie and the 
municipal, 

Private instruction may be given only in accord 
with the laws and regulations of that branch and 
under official supervision. 


In implanting laicism in instruction, the 
legislators desired to guard the child from all 
kinds of sectarian influences, recognizing its 
right to accept any religion whatever or to hold 
to none. In establishing the obligation and the 
gratuity of primary instruction they have 
recognized the duty of the nation to give to all 
its members a minimum of education and their 
right to receive it. 

On the basis of these principles, in essence 
identical with those which were contained in 
the former constitution (1906-07), the liberal 
revolution triumphant at that time formulated 
the organic law of public instruction, which, 
from the general revision of 1912 to our time, 
has undergone a partial but substantial modi- 
fication. Since 1925 there have been many at- 
tempts to change it radically and many official 
commissions have formulated drafts of a law of 
education, the last one of which the national 
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vyess now has under consideration. The 


purpose of the new law is to construct a 
rational system of education which will assure 
to every full 
development of all his capacities and his per- 


Ecuadorean a and harmonious 
sonality and aiming at social cooperation as 
well. 

Regulations and general courses of study for 
he different branches of instruction, issued by 

e minister of education, and special regula- 
tions and courses for each province complete 

» body of Eeuadorean school legislation. 

The direction and general responsibility for 
education belong to the Ministry of Education, 
made up of special divisions and departments 
to attend to the different branches of instrue- 
f10Nn. 

Adjunet to the ministry and assisting it in 
the task of supervising education and fixing 
certain general norms, there existed until 1925 a 
Superior Council of Public Instruction, a body 


1 


with little homogeneity, which lacked certain 
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technical elements and which, like the School 
Councils of Primary Instruction, had to be sup- 
pressed because of its inefficiency. in its place 
technical divisions were created such as that of 
primary and normal education and that of 
physical education, now also suppressed, though 
it may be only temporariiy. 

In each province there is a director of studies, 
who administers all the primary schools in his 
territorial jurisdiction. In the colegios (schools 
mainly of secondary grade) there is a rector, a 
vice-rector, an administrative council and a gen- 
eral council of teachers. In the universities, a 
rector, a vice-rector, the university council and 
the full university assembly. 

Ecuador, not much favored by nature, does 
not aspire to be a world power, rich and 
mighty; but it may aim at the goal of becoming 
Such at 


least is the most profound and enthusiastic 


some day the best educated country. 


hope of the author of these lines. 
Eminuio UzcArecur 


QUOTATIONS 


SAVE HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

EpvucATION suffers unjust discrimination in 
the Interior Department appropriations bill 
now before the Senate. Whether this injustice 
is deliberate or unintentional is unimportant at 
this late day. The wrong should be corrected 
quickly. 

Howard University in Washington, one of 
the few real institutions for higher learning of 
the Negro in the United States, is the chief 
victim. Rapid progress has been made by this 
university in recent years. Howard has won 
high rating from the national educational or- 
ganizations and boards, and has the confidence 
of federal authorities from President Hoover 
and Secretary of the Interior Wilbur on down. 

The pending Senate bill reduces the Howard 
appropriation to $675,000 for next year, com- 
pared with the first budget estimate of $1,942,- 
)00 and the current figure of $1,560,000. 

In times of depression and federal deficit ap- 
propriations must be eut. But the federal out- 
lays for social services and education should be 
cut least because they already are so pitifully 
small. At least they should not be asked to 


take more than their proportionate share of the 
slash. 

This rule has been 
Howard. The cut in 
partment appropriations bill in the Senate is 


violated in the ease of 


the entire Interior De- 
only three per cent., while the Howard cut is 
fifty-eight per cent. 

This is not economy. It is close to murder. 
No institution operating on a shoestring can 
take a blow like that and survive as an effective 
school. 

We appeal to the Senate to save Howard Uni- 
versity —The New York World-Telegram. 


PAY FOR CHICAGO’S TEACHERS 

OF all the sad snarls into which the skeins of 
municipal planning and good government have 
been knotted, the tax tangle in Chieago ranks 


1 Senator, representing primary and normal in- 
struction, former director general of education. 
According to the new constitution of Ecuador the 
senate is composed of one senator from each prov- 
ince, of one ‘‘senator for the guidance and de- 
fense of the indigenous race’’ and in addition 15 
senators of functional representation named by 
the different groups of institutions existing in the 
country, such as the press, agriculture, commerce, 
education, ete.—EpITorR. 
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And especially as it concerns 
In nearly a 
twelvemonth, these faithful warders of to-mor- 


with the worst. 
the payment of school teachers. 


row’s citizens have received only ten weeks’ pay 
services; none the less, they have been 


for their 
daily at their posts, bravely carrying on. 

A recent study of the situation, undertaken 
by the Chicago Principals’ Club, shows these 
teachers in debt on loans $7,000,000, with $6,- 
600,000 more outstanding on other bills. In 
addition, some 3,175 teachers, about half those 
questioned in the study, have a large number of 
persons dependent upon them. 

Some days ago, New York teachers made a 
splendid overture to aid their Chicago col- 
leagues. They have proposed the establishment 
of a loan fund from which to meet the needs of 
those feeling the greatest pinch. 

That the sitvation is grave, no one disputes. 

Vhen any city, a home of culture and progress, 
permits thousands of individuals, daily con- 
cerned with the advancement of that very cul- 
ture and progress, to bear the burden of munic- 
ipal incompetency, avarice and mistaken plan- 
ning, thought everywhere is challenged. On 
what, one begins to ask oneself, can a city pride 
itself if not on its integrity, its moral and ethi- 
cal culture, its enlightened thinking? Can any 
city, great or small, allow vicious indifference 
to such a state of affairs to suggest the thought 
that those who serve best fare worst? 

But there is a right solution even to this prob- 
lem, and there are evidences that Chicago is 
awaking to its true responsibility. Certainly, it 
possesses the courage, intelligence and energy 
to bring it to a speedy conclusion. And what a 
splendid thing it will be to see this proper pro- 
vision for teachers take its place next year with 
all those other worthy achievements that will be 
heralded in Chieago’s Century of Progress Ex- 
position!—The Christian Science Monitor. 
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THE TEACHER AND POLITICS 


A part of the public has recently been very 
much interested in the fact that the teachers of 
North Carolina are showing some interest in 
the candidates for office, and have shown a 
tendency to decry the teacher going into poli- 
ties. There has been some criticism of the asso. 
ciation for what was termed the organization’s 
efforts in urging teachers to enter the political 
field. 

Nothing has been farther from the minds 0 
the responsible leaders of the teaching profes- 
sion than hurling the teachers’ association ini 
polities. They realize that the association is 
professional and not a political organization, 
It is not now and never has been the intention 
or the desire of the officials of the association 
to put the organization into polities. Its officers, 
however, have urged teachers to vote—and what 
is more important to vote only after they have 
secured information about the stand of the va- 
rious candidates on the school question. That 
is merely an effort to see that this large group 
of people cast an intelligent vote. If urging 
people to vote and vote with some degree of in- 
dependence after they have secured information 
that will enable them to vote intelligently—then 
the association is urging the teachers to enter 
politics. And no one connected with the asso- 
ciation has any apology to make for such action. 
It will be continued. 

It may be said in this connection that the 
primaries are five months off. There is no ob- 
jective in tying up to any candidate or set of 
candidates just now. The school question is go- 
ing to be the most important issue before the 
publie during the next few years, and the can- 
didate who expects support of those interested 
in schools should have some decided opinions 
about the basis of support and adequacy of 
support.—The North Carolina Teacher. 


REPORTS 


SUGGESTED ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


To all publie school officials in Pennsylvania 


there has recently gone a communication from 


Superintendent James N. Rule, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, suggesting econo- 
mies in school administration to meet the finan- 
cial emergency. Superintendent Rule begins 
as follows: 








ote 
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The 1932-33 school budget is now demanding at- 
n. Sound budgetary procedure is an all-im- 
rtant faetor affecting economy and efficiency in 
financing. Where drastie reductions must 
made, great care should be exercised so that 
re will be the least possible curtailment of edu- 





nal advantages. Hasty and ill-considered re- 
ms in school budgets may do harm to the edu- 
of children which can never be overcome. 
ild be remembered that the boys and girls 
now in school are entitled to this oppor- 
Whatever is 


to secure their education. 


ited for them at this time may be lost for- 


sinting out that “no list of possible econo- 
can be suggested which may be applied 
factorily to all school systems,” Superin- 
Rule emphasizes the need in each indi- 
ial situation for “both expert professional 
wledge and common sense.” Those respon- 
sible for the financial administration of the pub- 
lie schools should keep in mind, he writes, that 
le every effort must be made to balance 
budgets, nevertheless the following general 


principles are of vital importance as controls: 


Wil 


1) The elimination of teachers or the increas- 
ng of the number of pupils per teacher in general 
only serves to aggravate the existing unemployment 
situation. 

(2) The unnecessary reduction of salaries only 
adds to the reduced consuming power of the local 
ommunity. 

(3) Wherever the resources of the local com- 
munity makes it possible, needed major repairs to 
existing buildings and the construction of needed 
new buildings should be undertaken in order to re- 
lieve the unemployment situation, and to secure for 
the district the advantage of existing favorable 
prices. 

(4) ‘‘Edueation is the goose that lays the 
golden eggs of prosperity.’’ Census experts in- 
form us that our population will soon become rela- 
tively static. This means that business men must 
depend in general for the expansion of their busi- 
hess not upon more customers but upon better cus- 
Education, through the program now be- 
ing developed in the public schools, especially in 
such subjeets as art, music, health education, sci- 
ence, literature, citizenship and all the fine and 
practical arts, refines and creates new economic 
Wants and demands. It is this that makes the 
wheels of industry go round. From a_ business 


tomers, 


¢ 
é 
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point of view we have not reached a condition of 
overproduction in education. 

(5) We spend annually probably not less than 
six billion dollars in insurance premiums for pro- 
tection against fire, death, disease and accidents. 
Education provides at a relatively low cost social 
insurance essentially not only to the development 
of the Commonwealth and Nation, but also to its 
safety and happiness. Education can be depended 
upon to make its full contribution to the develop- 
ment of a stabilized prosperity for all. 


The following suggestions are worthy of eare- 


ful consideration in balancing the school budget: 


(1) General Control: Reduce expenses of gene ral 
control by reducing excessive fees paid collectors 
of school taxes, and by eliminating fees of school 
board treasurers. The treasurer of a school dis- 
trict may be any corporation duly qualified and 
legally authorized to transact a fiduciary business 
districts 


in the Commonwealth. In school 


many 
such corporations serve as school district treasurers 
without charge. 

(2) Operation Cost: Reduce the cost of opera- 
tion of schools by carefully checking the amount of 
fuel used, by using lower priced fuel where feasi- 
ble, by limiting supplies and janitorial service so 
far as possible, and by rigid economy in the use 
of light and power. 

(3) Capital Outlay: Reduce cost of projected 
new buildings and equipment by obtaining informa- 
tion relative to economical types of buildings, ar- 
rangement and size of rooms, heating, lighting, 
ventilation, et cetera. The School Buildings Divi- 
sion of the Department of Public Instruction will 
gladly render service to school boards desiring re- 
liable information relative to economies in school 
building. 

(4) Debt Service: Reduce the cost of debt ser- 
vice by issuing serial bonds. A report from the 
Department of Internal Affairs indicates that in a 
school district floating a $75,000 bond issue by 
issuing a serial type of bond rather than the sink- 
ing fund type, the net saving to the district 
amounted to $24,000. Another schoo! district float- 
ing a $250,000 bond issue found that by issuing a 
serial rather than a sinking fund type of bond, 
$79,000 would be saved. 

(5) Instruction: Reduce high school costs by 
eliminating small classes through combinations and 
alternations wherever possible, by omitting elective 
subjects chosen by small groups, by offering elec- 
tive subjects in alternate years where the number 
electing a subject is not large enough to justify 
offering the subject every year, by fuller use of 
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the school plant by means of overlapping shifts, 
and in general by increasing the pupil-teacher ratio 
where practicable. 

(6) Transportation of Pupils: Reduce the cost 
of transportation of pupils by keeping the contract 
price commensurate with the service rendered and 
the lower costs now prevalent. 

(7) Teachers’ Salaries: There is one irreducible 
This one basic 

Such service 


minimum for effective education. 
requirement is competent teaching. 


can be expected only from men and women of 
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broad training and high personal qualities. Such 
people are everywhere and always in demand. If 
the schools can not compete with other agencies to 
secure this type of teacher, the most important 
single element of educational efficiency is lost. Re. 
trenchment in teachers’ salaries tends ultimately ¢ 
retain the poorer teachers and to drive the better 
teachers into other careers. At the same time, d 
sirable candidates for teacher training institutions 
may be discouraged by the economic unattractive 
ness of the field. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


IS THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN 
DANGER? 

CONSIDERABLE anxiety has recently been mani- 
fested by those responsible for the colleges of 
liberal arts as to what the future is to bring. 
It has been felt, with justice, that any perma- 
nent harm done these institutions by depressed 
and changing economic conditions would mean 
a serious loss to American education. However, 
much of the discussion has been based upon a 
sentimental or emotional view-point, and a cer- 
tain hysteria has been manifest in a few in- 
stances as income from investments and tuition 
fees decreased. 

Loss of income from rents and investments 
has of course not been confined to arts colleges 
alone. Great universities as well as small eol- 
leges have had to face suspension of interest 
payments on endowment, but there is a gen- 
eral feeling that the small college has been 
hardest hit by loss of students. The well- 
known attendance tabulations of Dean Walters 
of Swarthmore show that even the existing de- 
pression has not entirely stopped the increase in 
student numbers (reckoned for all types of in- 
stitutions), though it has slowed it down ma- 
terially. Naturally, however, many smaller col- 
leges have lost revenue in an alarming manner 
and, being in some cases less firmly established, 
they are in rather serious difficulties. 

It is doubtful whether foreed publicity, radio 
advertising, ete., of however urgent a character, 
will serve to reverse the process of economic 
law. If the arts college is a worthy institution 
(and most of us are convinced that it is worthy), 


it will survive temporary depression as an in- 


stitution. The fact that some insecurely estab- 
lished or unfavorably located colleges may sue- 
cumb does not prove that America rejects th 
arts college. It might therefore be better to 
concentrate on individual first-aid measures for 
the worthy institutions in difficulties rather than 
to waste resources in popularizing the arts col- 
lege idea for a nation already convinced of its 
merit. 

To sum up this line of reasoning the writer 
maintains that the college of liberal arts, as 
such, is not a dying nor even a failing institu- 
tion, though some of its representatives are in 
serious trouble. That stern law, the survival of 
the fittest, is operative here as elsewhere, but the 
American college is an amazingly vital creature, 
and probably most of the sufferers will eventu- 
ally pull through. 

When one realizes what a fertile mother the 
arts college has been, one can not help admiring 
her many contributions to the field of knowl- 
edge and particularly to the field of applied 
knowledge. Wherever a pure science was 
stirred to life by the application of its prin- 
ciples to practical daily experience, a new son 
went forth, leaving alma mater strangely 
strengthened rather than weakened by the pro- 
Thus, mathematics and physics 
emerged as engineering; economies as business 
training; psychology as edueation; and even in 
the older professions the natural sciences under- 
lay medicine as the social and political sciences 
underlay law. Each son established his own 
home, and so we have to-day schools of engi- 
neering, business, edueation, ete., but the stand- 
ing and resources of the college of arts are 


eess of birth. 
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thereby advanced rather than diminished. Now- 
adavs these children, somewhat ungrateful, are 
encroaching on the parental field by the under- 
taking of pure research, but, notwithstanding 
is, the college of arts goes on its way undimin- 
shed in prestige or in numbers. 
The arts college has never been a paying in- 
ition. It has always needed substantial en- 
dowments to maintain it, just as the profes- 
sional schools have done. Chancellor Brown, of 
New York University, in his Report for 1930- 
31, savs of University College: 


[he college, which has been a consistent pro- 
ier of deficits after the manner of its kind, has 
now brought its income up to the level of its ex- 
How long this unusual condition can 
It has been brought about 


penditures. 

vail, is a question. 
mergenecy revenue measure, through an in- 
ise of enrolment beyond the natural capacity 
f the plant. Fortunately, the study, lecture and 
lounge facilities provided by a special floor in the 
1ew gymnasium will stave off the more imminent 
needs of the enlarged student body for the present. 


Unfortunately, most colleges, located as they 
are in smaller communities, have not been able 
to adopt increased attendance as an emergency 
revenue measure. For that reason, perhaps, 
among others, they have been less willing to ex- 
lude from their curricula all courses which have 
an applied or vocational flavor, as Mr. Flexner 
President MeCracken of 


Vassar strikes a true note when he says:! 


would have them do. 


What utter nonsense to say that these colleges 
are free from vocational courses! And why should 
they be? Why should not the bachelor’s degree 
specific applications and _ tech- 
niques? The notion that theory and principle 
must never be accompanied with technique and 
practice, that literature and history must not ap- 
proach the present age, that art practice does not 
compare in value with art history and criticism, 
is at war with the entire trend of modern eduea- 


include certain 


tion. A fair and discriminating association of 
theory and practice, with an approach toward 
application in upper college years, is scund com- 
mon sense, 


What, then, are the factors which ensure to a 
college prosperity in good times and strength 


1“*Plexner and the Woman’s College,’’ Journal 


of Higher Education, October, 1931. 


to withstand depression in bad times? Is it 
favorable location in large communities, abun- 
dant 
lished position due to long existence and an 


endowment, prudent investment, estab- 
honorable record, loyalty of alumni, willingness 
to adapt the curriculum to modern conditions, 
administrative efficiency, faculty distinction—is 
it to the influence or lack of these factors or of 
others even less capable of definition that we 
owe the spectacle ot some colleges succeeding 
and others failing during the last eritieal five 
years? 

The writer does not believe that the figures 
which follow are by any means sufficient to an- 
swer these queries. His compilations are en- 
tirely of a formal nature and throw no light on 
the less ponderable but perhaps more important 
reactions of the human mind as it affects college 
progress. Perhaps the greatest value in the ac- 
companying tabulation is the picture which it 
gives of what has actually taken place in the at- 
tendance at a considerable number of American 
colleges during the past five years. It would be 
futile to try to draw too many conclusions from 
such insufficient data. 

The 87 colleges included in this study were all 
chosen from the list used by Dean Raymond 
Walters in his reports on college attendance in 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
select from this list all, or nearly all, of those in- 
stitutions which approximated the status of the 
independent arts college, i.e., they must be not 
associated with a large university and must have 
the college of liberal arts as their central and 
Naturally, it was not possible 


An effort was made to 


chief endeavor. 
nor desirable 

which had professorships or departments some- 
what at variance with the pure arts college type, 
as, for example, in applied economies, educa- 


to exclude certain institutions 


tion, ete. Such cases, when chosen, were be- 
lieved, however, to be predominantly colleges 
rather than professional schools. 

As an initial procedure the figures for atten- 
dance given by Dean Walters for each institu- 
tion for the years 1926-27 and 1930-31, to- 
gether with percentage of gain or loss, were sent 
to the respective presidents of 94 institutions, 
with a request for possible corrections and for 
permission for publication in the contemplated 
study. The five-year period from 1926-27 to 
1930-31 was chosen beeause it is of most recent 
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significance and covers times both of inflation 
and depression. The present year 1931-32 was 
not included, partly because it is economically 
so extremely abnormal, and partly because com- 
plete attendance figures were not available at 
the time of the request. Eighty-five institutions 
returned the information desired and expressed 
willingness that it be used publicly. Nine insti- 
tutions failed to respond. For these the figures 
of Dean Walters have been used in the tabular 
compilation, but they have not been identified 
by name. Only one institution definitely refused 
both information and permission to publish. 
Of the 85 colleges answering favorably, seven 
have been excluded from the list, either by rea- 
son of the complexity of their organization or 
beeause final definite information had not yet 
been received at the time of tabulation. As a 
result, the list here given contains 87 institu- 
tions. Among them are: 

Agnes Seott College; Alfred University; Al- 
legheny College; Amherst College; Beloit Col- 
lege; Bowdoin College; Bryn Mawr College; 
Carleton College; Carthage College; Centre Col- 
lege of Kentucky; Clark University; Coe Col- 
lege; Colby College; Colgate University; Col- 
lege of St. Theresa; College of William and 
Mary; The College of Wooster; Connecticut 
College for Women; Dartmouth College; David- 
son College; Denison University; DePauw Uni- 
versity; Dickinson College; Doane College; 
Earlham College; Elmira College; Franklin 
College of Indiana; Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege; Goucher College; Grinnell College; Hamil- 
ton College; Hamline University; Haverford 
College; Hobart College; Hunter College of the 
City of New York; Illinois College; Illinois 
Wesleyan University; Illinois Woman’s College; 
Knox College; Lafayette College; Lake Erie 
College; Lake Forest College; Lawrence Col- 
lege; Macalester College; Marietta College; 
Middlebury College; Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege; The Monmouth College; Mount Holyoke 
College; Muhlenberg College; North Central 
College; Oberlin College; Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Otterbein College; Park College; Po- 
mona College; Radcliffe College; Ripon College; 
Simpson College; Smith College; Sweet Briar 
College; Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.) ; 
Trinity College (Washington, D. C.); Vassar 
College; Washburn College; Washington and 
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Jefferson College; Washington and Lee Univer. 


sity; Wellesley College; Wells College; Wes. 
leyan University; The Western College for Wo. 
men; Westminster College (New Wilmington, 
Pa.) ; Wheaton College (Norton, Mass.) ; Whit- 
man College; William Jewell College; Williams 


College; Wilson College; Wittenberg College. 


The following table is arranged, not alpha- 
betically, but in descending order of percentage 


of gain, as indicated in the final column: 


TABLE I 

THE SECOND COLUMN GIVES THE TYPE OF INSTITU 
TION; M=MEN, W = WOMEN, C = COEDUCATIONAL. 

THE THIRD COLUMN GIVES THE POPULATION OF 

THE COMMUNITY IN WHICH THE INSTITUTION 

IS SITUATED. THE LAST COLUMN GIVES 
THE PERCENTAGE OF GAIN OR LOSS 
IN ATTENDANCE 








Attendance 
of Gain 
26—-'27 °’30—'31 or Loss 





T Population 





1 W' 6,930,446 3,142 4,614 +468 
2 M 164,073 227 325 + 43.0 
3 @ 3,778 1,003 1,416 +41.1 
4 M 6,729 291 386 +326 
5 M 16,053 259 330 +27.4 
6 W 17,747 332 418 +26.0 
7 © 6,554 321 396 +234 
8 M 59,949 595 730 +22.7 
9 M 1,700 838 1,009 +204 
1 © 638 419 492 +174 
11 M 3,060 260 300 +15.4 
122 C 4,153 807 918 +13.0 
13 W 20,850 299 339 +13.0 
14. W? 389 242 270 «+116 
15 CC 1,238,048 618 682 +104 
16 C 271,606 424 456 + 7.5 
17 W 29,640 529 567 + 7.2 
18 C 28,830 625 667 + 6.7 
19 W 3,060 437 460 + 5.3 
20 W 486,869 366 384 + 4.9 
21 W* 13,788 426 443 + 4.0 
22 W ~~ 113,643 849 881 + 3.8 
23M 3,900 774 802 + 3.6 
24 #M 6,144 544 561 + 3.1 
25  M? 3,043 2253 2,323 + 3.1 
26 «OC 12,596 536 552 + 2.9 
27 «C 639 475 488 + 2.7 
28 W 102 454 466 + 2.6 
29 C — 271,606 488 499 + 2.3 
30 WwW 47,397 582 595 + 2.2 
31 W 6,773 1,001 1,023 + 22 
32 «C 2,003 629 640 + 17 
33 C 2.865 236 240 + 17 
34 «C 25,267 717 728 + (15 
35 M 3,752 903 915 + 1.3 
36 W? 40,288 1,144 1,157 + 11 
37 C 15,976 559 564 + 1.0 
38 (C 16,698 600 603 + 0.5 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 

















Attendance Per Cent. 
T Population of Gain 
26—'27 ’30-’31 or Loss 
( 10,742 896 894 — 0.2 
( 34.938 643 641 - 0.3 
\ 57 8,249 380 379 — 0.3 
M 1,445 635 63 — 0.6 
M 1,475 457 454 — 0.7 
( 23,611 486 482 — 0.8 
\ 2.588 395 391 -— 1.0 
( 17,747 394 389 6 - 1.3 
( 5,118 472 466 —- 1.3 
gs OW 11,439 1,588 1,550 - 1.9 
( 8 675 1,860 1,821 — 2.1 
[ 92.563 463 53 — 2.2 
( 68,743 964 935 —-— 3.0 
( 1,467 856 s29 — 32 
( 24,554 604 584. — 3.3 
Ww? 24,381 2,067 1,986 —- 3.9 
( 195,311 327 314 —- 4.0 
( 4,292 1,720 1,652 - 4.0 
M 5,888 702 672 -— 4.3 
8 M? 34,468 1,050 1,002 -— 4.6 
) W 85,864 393 375 —-— 4.6 
C 14,285 352 333 -— 5.4 
( O 8,666 48] 454 — 5.6 
62 C 64,120 709 666 — 6.1 
{ c 57,527 432 405 —- 6.2 
64 C 56,097 881 822 — 6.7 
65 «C 2,719 847 781 — 7.8 
66 C 2,240 287 264 —- 8.0 
67 W 40,661 822 756 —- 8.0 
és ¢ 30,930 749 687 —-— 8.3 
69 4,613 1,572 1,435 —- 8.7 
7 C 907 457 416 —- 9.0 
7 M 24,545 498 452 —- 9.2 
72 W 10,944 201 182 — 9.5 
33 6¢ 15,454 679 612 -10.0 
7% ¢ 5,682 342 305 -10.8 
5 € 4,949 755 673 -—10.9 
76 «6C 3,984 418 372 -—11.0 
77. © 2,737 510 450 —11.7 
78 «2C 3,516 518 442 -14.7 
79 C 3,488 953 805 —-15.5 
8) M 10,355 452 381 -15.7 
81 W 804,874 1,046 878 —-16.1 
82 C 32,493 507 425 -16.2 
83 WS 13,276 538 450 -16.4 
84 M 498 284 237 -16.6 
85 WwW 15,197 327 263 -—19.6 
86 6C 16,428 420 324 —22.9 
87 ~6C 2,897 492 354 —28.0 
Totals 59,085 60,163 + 1.8 





‘Institutions 1 and 3 are publicly controlled. 
All others are under private control. 

*Limits student numbers. 

*Limits resident students. 

‘Decrease in dormitory facilities. 
‘Changes in entrance procedure and require- 


It is immediately apparent that the total at- 
tendanee for the 87 institutions shows a slight 
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increase (1,078 students) for 1930-31 over 1926- 
27. It must be noted, however, that if the first 
institution (Hunter College) be eliminated, the 
remaining 86 colleges show a total loss of 394 
students instead of a gain. Generally speaking, 
then, it may be said that attendance for the 
group has neither greatly increased nor dimin- 
ished during the five-year period. 

Of the total list, 38 colleges show a gain and 
49 show a loss. This must, however, be inter- 
preted in the light of the fact that 4 institutions 
showing gain and 10 showing loss have been ex- 
ercising some sort of limitation of numbers. 
Taken by type, 13 women’s colleges show gain 
and 10 show loss; 10 men’s colleges show gain 
and 8 show loss; but only 15 coeducational in- 
Nu- 
merically also, the coeducational college is the 


stitutions show gain, while 31 show loss. 


only type showing a loss of students for the 
whole list: 





Co-ed. 











Men Women 
1926-27 11,485 17,560 30,040 
1930-31 11,963 18,827 29,373 
Gain or Loss +478 + 1,267 — 667 





It is noticeable that size of college, when con- 
sidered alone, does not seem to be an important 
factor. Of the 38 institutions showing gain, 17 
(or 44.7 per cent.) had less than 500 students in 
1926-27, while of the 49 showing loss, 22 (or 
44.9 per cent.) were under the 500 mark. 

It is evident that large local population in the 
college community plays some role in maintain- 
ing attendance. This is most noticeable in the 
large increase shown by Hunter College, which 
ranks first in percentage of gain. Naturally, 
also, the fact that Hunter is a public institution 
must be taken into consideration. In fact, the 
only other publicly controlled institution on the 
list (the College of William and Mary), ranks 
third in gain, though in a small community. 
However, only 3 of the 49 colleges showing loss 
are in cities of more than 100,000 population, 
while of the 38 colleges showing gain, 7 are in 
cities of more than 100,000 population. Per- 
haps this tendency is best illustrated by com- 
paring the population in the cities containing 
the 23 highest institutions and the 23 lowest in 
point of attendance gain or loss. In the upper 
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23, there are 6 cities with over 100,000 people, 
7 cities with over 50,000, and 9 cities with over 
But 


city with more than 100,000 inhabitants, only 


25,000. in the lower 23 there is only one 
one over 50,000, and only 4 over 25,000. 

From the foregoing it may be gathered that 
» coedueational institution and the institution 
in the smaller community have been somewhat 
harder hit than the others. This is borne out by 
an examination of the population of those com- 
munities in which the 31 coeducational institu- 
attendance are located. 


with decreasing 


Such a study shows that 16 of these cities have 


tions 


less than 10,000 population, 26 have less than 
50,000 and only one city exceeds 100,000 in- 
habitants. On the other hand, of the 15 cities 
containing coeducational institutions with in- 
creasing attendance, 7 cities have less than 10,- 
000 population, 12 have less than 50,000 and 3 
exceed 100,000 inhabitants. This picture is fur- 
ther strengthened when we note that of the 15 
lowest coeducational colleges, only 4 are located 
in cities of more than 10,000 people, the largest 
city in the group having only 32,493 inhabitants. 

While these figures throw some light upon the 
situation it would be dangerous to draw too defi- 
nite conclusions from them, since many local 
factors doubtless influence every case. Gener- 
ally speaking, the picture presented shows noth- 
ing startling and rather confirms beliefs already 
It is evident that the colleges, 
as a body, have suffered no serious loss. There 


is evidently some tendency for growth on the 


commonly held. 


part of the institutions in larger cities at the 
expense of those in the lesser communities. 

The men’s colleges have done a little more 
than hold their own. The women’s colleges ap- 
parently have gained most, but this is a false 
conclusion, as may be seen when we eliminate 
the first institution (Hunter) from the list, for 
then the remaining 22 women’s colleges show a 
total loss of 105 students instead of a gain of 
1,267. 


cant as to be practically negligible, and we are 


However, these figures are so insignifi- 


justified in believing that the women’s colleges, 
too, are weathering the storm without important 
loss in total attendance. 

With the coeducational colleges the situation 


is somewhat different. While the total loss for 


the 43 institutions is small (667), there has evi- 
dently been considerable shifting of student 
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pepulation. This seems to have been, in part at 
least, toward the larger cities. It would not be 
fair, however, on the basis of present informa- 
tion, to decide that this is the only factor which 
plays a part. One thing, however, is evident 
—namely, that the small coeducational college in 
the small community has suffered more than any 
other type. To prove this, only a glance at the 
last 20 institutions on the list is necessary. But 
it would be wrong to believe that occasional de- 
creases in attendance are symptomatie of fail- 
ure or decay. They are the inevitable concomi- 
tant of hard times, and, as has recently been 
shown, there is a lag of from one to two years 
between economic changes and the manifestation 
of their influence on college attendance.? If one 
believes at all in the future of the Nation, one 
must believe in the eventual recovery of the col- 
leges. 
ParKE R. Kowpe 
THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 
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